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advertifed; is not without fome merit; nor exempt 

from inaccuracies. «The author, having mentioned 

the gelatinous: matter, its offification, the number and the 
diverfity, of the teeth, obferves they receive nerves and vef- 
fels at the orifices‘of their roots ;.which orifices, he fays, 
commonly ‘clofe ‘about the age of thirty-five; and’this he 
fuppofes the:reafon: why Old people are: not fo fubje& to the 
tooth-ach as young: yet he tells us afterwards, that: women 
paft their menfes, which do.not' very generally terminate 
till about ten years later, are fubjeét to the tooth-ach from 
a plenitude ; but’if thefe orifices were clofed in both fexes 
about the age of thirty-five, it is probable fuch plenitude 
would be determined elfewhere by the ceconomy of nature. 
Befides, if they were fo ftrictly clofed at that term; as’ to 
admit neither the arterial, lymphatic or nervous fluid, an 
atrophy; or fenfible comminution of thofe parts, fubjec& to 
fuch frequent action and attrition, muft enfue:a little after 
oe time of life, much more generally than we know it 

es, 

_ In treating of the obvious ufe of the teeth, the author 
introduces the theory of digeftion, which is very-nearly 
Beerhaave’s, and rational. He fays, * he could not con- 
veniently purfue his fubje&t without mentioning digeftion, 
fince the teeth are the firft and neceflary organs of it.’ But, 
Vor. VI, Y as 
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as he fuppofes it demonftrated, that the force of the ftomach, 
diaphragm, and mutcles co-operating to digeftion are equal 
to the preflure of 250,734 pounds weight, we thalt take this 
occafion to digrefs a little on the great uncertainty of thefe 
mathematico- medical calculations, by obferving, that Borei/s 
calculated the projectile force of the heart to be fuperior to 
the preflure of 135,000 pounds weight ; while dr. Keil, by 
one computation, fuppofes it but equal to the weight of five 
ounées, and by another calculation, from the laws of projecs 
tiles, to near eight ounces : and from him again dr. Furin dif- 
fers fomewhat, tho’ by no means fo widely. This is not the 
cafe of calculations applied to,eclipfes, to other aftronomi- 
cal phenemena, or to any proper-fubjects of them ; as we 
find, where the data are fufficient, the difference of com- 
petent calculators to be generally very minute, and the e- 
vent 2s generally proves, that none of them were confider- 
ably remote from the truth. But where the various degrees 
of the quantity, the cohefion, che temperament. and: ftimu- 
lation of the blood; of. the. energy. of the nervous aura, or 
whatever elfe it confifts of ; and of the elafticity and ftrength 
of the various fibres in a living body, will:not: previoufly ad- 
mit of a clear and precifé afcertainment, what certainty ean 
be inferred from any calculations, with regard: to the animal 
operations: effected by, them? This abjeftion feems to ap 
mount: to a clear moral demonftration of the abfurdity and 
perverfene(s of mifapplying the noble and ufeful fcience of 
numbers to fubjects, fo, very crudely commenfurable and 
computable by men ; and which bas done, comparatively, 
fuch littie fervice in the practice. of phyfic, that we may. 
perhaps too juftly apply the medical axiom of corruptia op- 
timi peffima.to it. As Beglivi very. rationally obferves, the 
knowledge of mathematics may be ornamental, and enter- 
taining to a phyfician; and perhape we may juftly add, that, 
where his faculties are ftrong, and his other qualifications 
fufficient, it may occafionally afift him, and methodize his 
reafoning: but the very, little application that Boerhaave, 
who had profefledly taught mathematics, made of them to 
medical fubje&ts, is a pregnant proof. of his fentiments of 
that abufe ofthem ; an abufe, which produced, in one author, 
a ridiculous table for afcertaining the different dofes of purg~ 
ing medicines ; and that modeft aflertion, of another, who 
fays,—- © And now shew mea difeafe, and I'll fbew yeu a re~ 
medy :’—- by which we muft fuppofe he meant an infallible 
one; fince many others could thew fuch as had frequently 
faccecded. Amd befides, that a fmall ezror in the naked 
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sffumiptions (which they 4re reduced to fuppofe for want ol 
the oe hat data) mutt be extended into a very | fider- 
blé one in the courfe of the calculation, much of that time 
)unprofitably expended in it, which might have allowed of 
real itmprovement from the lights of experience, autopfy, 
and experiment. But this by the way. pay 
Our author illuftrates the néceffity of good maftication, 
jn order to good digeftion, which is as neceflary again to 
perfect chylification, as this is to a recruit of good blood 
by ingenioufly obfervings that birds, who are not furnifhed 
with teeth, have a firft ftomach or craw, in which theif 
food reteives fuch a foftnefs and humidity, ds is fome equi- 
valent for maftication, before it is detruded into the fecond 
fomach of gizzard, from whofe remarkably ftrong mufcles 
it is reduced to that mature comminution, neceflary to al- 
low 4n exprefhion of its nutritious juices. be 
Upon’ che article of preferving the teeth, having con- 
denined immoderate drinking, the habit of fmoking, too 
fuddén' a fuccéffion of hot and cold aliment, the cracking 
of hard bodies, and thé like, he juftly concludes, as fol- 
lows: a cee Atti ) 
_ * The great prefervation of our teeth, in fhort, chief 
depends on our regimen of living: the conftitution an 
the ceéth have fo equal a dependence on each other, that the 
deftru€tion of the latter proves the ruin of the former, al 
moft as cértain, as that a bad blood can never fupply the 
Yeeth with’ good nourifhment.’ sak HARE ite 
 Aftér afcribing the difeafes of the teeth to internal and 
external caufes, he fuppofes the former to depend either on 
the noxious quality of the Iymph, as in the fcurvy, king’s~ 
evil and pox, of on the faster Shandatoce of it, whence it 
may ftagnate between the alveoli, and the roots of the 
teeth, occafioning obftruétion, inflammation, and. fuch a- 
cute pain, as may be inctirable, without extraction of the 
tooth. But our author is ot fo clear and intelligible where 
he affirms, p: 22. that’* too much fleep, too much watch- 
ing, a too edentary life, or a too laborious one, contribute 
hot a little to the prefervation, or the ruin of the teeth ;” 
fince this leaves us uncertain which of thefe excefles contribute 
td preferve, and which to ruin them; when it feems a more 
rational conclufion, that all excefles are prejudicial to them, 
according’ to the axiom,—omme nimium malum. . 
Mr.'Tolver confiders even the paffions as internal caufes 


_ Of the difeafes of the teeth, as they affect the fecretions and 


the <rafis of thé blood; from whente indeed they may be 
, Y 2 referred 
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referred to.the *ponyeusas, or pre-difpofing caufes.. But. the’ 
there is probably fome truth in this etiology, it appears a 
little fine-fpun ; and it may be queried, whether thofe who 
call the tooth-ach a love-pain have pie, it from the fame 
theory? Among internal difeafes he obferves the jaundice 
to be particularly prejudicial to tlie teeth. 

He afcribes the. difeafés of thefe bones, from external 
caufes, to a.tenacious, vifcous fubftance, produced by grofs 
vapours from the ftomach and lungs; to defluxions, from 
taking cold; to the ufe of dentifric powders; to a negle& 
of cleaning them, and to the effe&ts of mercury: we fup- 
pofe he means, to be methodical, from the external applica- 
tion of it, fince we know of no dentifric into which it 
enters; and mercury taken internally, which even the 
unétion in effeét is, feems full as referable to the internal 
caufes.. But indeed it may be doubted, whether inter- 
nal vapours, or even defluxions, can with ftri&t propriety 
be ranged amongft external caufes, tho’ the cold occafion- 
ing the defluxion may ; in which fenfe mercury, as being 
conveyed ab extra, may 2lfo.. And where the external 
fubftance of thefe bones is vifibly attacked, the difeafe may be 
termed external, where the immediate caufe is not. We may 
obferve, en paffant, that this author feems to have confulted 
chiefly the French writers on this fubjeét; who,, befides 
their attention to the general falutary purpofes of. found 
teeth, may be fuppofed to have confidered them more ex- 
aGtly than our 6wn, with regard to ornament, or even as 
a part of drefs, which that nation are {uch extenfive regu- 
lators of. . 

Having reduced the difeafes of the teeth, from above a hun- 
dred, enumerated by authors, to nineteen, and left us ftill 
enough of them, he mentions their fenfibility and agace- 
ment, which, in faét, is but a particular mode of fenfibili- 
ty. By their fenfibility, however, he underftands the tooth- 
ach, ard by the French term what be defines, ‘ an acute pain, 
(though it feems rather an uncouth, difagreeable fenfation) 
on their being fet on edge by certain founds, as the touch- 
ing of ftuff, flipping of a knife on china, filing cf iron, 
yc.’ Whether the fimple touching of ftuffs will produce 
this effe& genérzlly, the contaét of woollen ones with, or 
their compreffion between, the teeth, will certainly do, it 
with moft people ; as the very fight, or even idea, of it will 
affect fome. * But how this fenfation, this agacement, is OC- 
cafioned by found, our author is wholly filent ; contenting 
himfelf with doubting, whether the general opinion of a- 
fcribing 
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tribinigit to an acid juice is well eftablifhed, fince thé chewing 
of forrel: will immediately remove it. We are convinced, 
however, that fpirit of vitriol, verjuice, or lenton-juice, in 
a fmall quantity, will produce it ; tho’ a moderate quantity 
of common. vinegar fearcely does. “This may perhaps be 
obvioufly referred to the manifeft aétion produced by the 
commixture of the former acids, not only with the lixivial 
alcalies, ‘but even with powder’d oifter-fhells, bones, and 
the hke, which being added to vinegar, rather produce an 
infipidity of, than a vifible luctation with, it. But if, with 
regard ‘to the modus of found’s occafioning the agacement, 
we fuppdfe particular, uncouth, and grating ones, to’affect 
the chorda tympani, and’ the minute nerves of the mufcles 
of the malleus (which are both fprigs from one of the branches 
of the fifth pair) in an’extraordinary manner, it will not 
feem very improbable, that‘an' uncommon violent vibration 
of them may fenfibly affect’ thofe {mall nerves, which are 
detached to the teeth of both jaws from branches of the 
fame pair: thofe going to the mufcles of the malleus, that 
conftituting the chorda tympani, and thofe fent to the teeth 
of the lower mandible particularly, iffuing all from the'thitd 
branch of the fifth pair; ‘the téeth of the upper mandible being 
fupplied from‘the fecond-branch. “And fince the teeth may be 
confidered ‘as moft acutely ‘fenfible, it is poffible the nervous 
fibrils ‘may be propagated into their hard and intimate fub- 
ftance, beyond the reach of anatomy and microfcopes, and 
effe& fuch a thrilling motion.in_them, as may be.analo- 
gous to the tremors of the fibres in hard and fonorous bo- 
dies, and which motion is ‘perhaps the immediate caufe of 
this odd fenfation in the ‘teeth, which feems pofterior to 
that of the ear, tho” fo very fuddenly fucceffive; as‘ to pafs 
for inftantaneous, Whether this folution of it be adequate, 
of not, féems-indeed of little practical confequence: jut 
having met with none before, ‘wefubmit this, forits novel- 
ty at leaft, to our medical feaders,- (2 MST Thi of 
In his fe&tion of the’methodsof cleaning the ‘teeth, “mr. 
Tolver condenins alike the aédlious dentifric powders, ‘a 
the acid juices, applied’ for ‘that’ purpofe;' a? they “tend 
to abrade or corrode the ‘enamélof the teeth, and fubject 
the denuded bone to a caries?’’-He condemns'the ‘ufe of 
brufhes, and even of bits of Hnet#; and advifes to ‘clean 
them with a piece of fpunge ‘dijiped in warm' water, ih 
Which fome foap has been’ diflolved, which he greatly ap- 
Proves from: its penetrating; détérging naturé. He thinks 
the morning the eligible time for this work, after removing 
| : ¥. 3 “the 
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the vifcous fubftance from their furface with a guill ; and 
propofes rincing the mouth after with a little Hungary wa- 
ser, {pirit of lavender, or the like, diluted with warm wa- 
ter. E¢ much difapproves the practice of fcaling the teeth, 
fo much in yogue ; and feems indeed to have intended his 
pamphlet as fome caution againft.the prefent fathion of pay- 
ing foreign dentifis, as they have been called, Sp, extrava- 
gantly, for injuring, and even deftroying, fuch ncaa 
parts. On this, bead he obliges us with the following faét, 
which, ir muft.be fuppofed, a gentleman of: probity woul 
not have affixed his name to, without a certain knowledge 

‘ A certain merchant in the city, though otherwife fuf, 
ficiently covetous, beftowed a confiderable purfe_ypon one 
of our foreign operators; who.had in good truth changed 
the colour of his teeth, from a black to a very beautiful 
white. But, behold the confequence! The merchant 
found himfelf under a neceflity of befpeaking a new fet; 
for they all actually fell out, one after the other. Ifaw him 
within three months after the op¢ration,. when be had on; 
ly two remaining in his head. This, fays our author, -is 
an inftance not without its precedent.’ 

We hope what appeared ta ys a material caution in phy; 
fical reafoning, and a fhort hypothefis, which we intended 
for the. fervice and.entertainment of. young medical readers, 
will be confidered as fome excufe for our prolixity on this 
{mall treatife. reef 





ArT. xxxvui. The two questions, previous to dr. Middle, 
ton’s free inguiry impartially confidered, &c. Part. Il, 
By dr, Sykes*®. 8vo.. 2s. 6d, Knapton. 


TTPAHE piece now before us. is a defence. of the two pre 
ious queftions, in anf{wer to the objections usged a 
gainft them by dr. Dedwell in the preface to. his final reply 
to mr. Tall’s defence of the free enquiry. Our, learned au- 
thor has taken. occafion to enter. into a full. examination of 
the evidence for the miracles.of the primitive church, and 
endeavoured to make it appear that-no better evidence = 
be produced for the miracles, faid to be done in the fecond 
and third centuries, than may be produced for thofe of the 
fourth, or fifth, or fifteenth. It were to little purpofe to 
detain our readers with a Jong, account of what he fayss 
fince, after what has been written upon the controverly 
i concerming 


* For the dottor’s fir? part, fee Review, vol. II. p. 270: 
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concerning the miracles of the primitive church, it may 
be fairly prefumed they are fufficiently acquainted with the 


merits of the caufe. pp «2 
The doétor concludes his performance, whith is written 


in avery genteel manner, with the following reflection. 


‘If any one thinks the evidence for miracles, fays he, 


during the fecond and third centuries ftrong, and fufficient,, 


enough, for his.affent, let him believe them if he can: but. 
let him not condemn another who thinks that he has rea-. 
fon to doubt or fufpeé? them. For a man may be a /incere. 
drifian, and he may be able to prove the go/pel miracles 
gredible, and he may believe them too, notwithftanding he 
may not think that there is fufficient evidence for any one 
miracle fince the death of the apofiles,’ . Vy); 


. ne. 











Ant. xxx1x. A fequel tothe effay on fpirit: Being the re- 
fult of a fair and fertous engl) concerning a very important 
deftrine of the chriftian religion, as delivered in the Sacred 
Scriptures. With fome obfervations relating to the Atha- 
nafian and Nicene creeds. Addreffed to bis grace the lord 
archbifhop of Canterbury. S8vo, 41s. Gd. Noon, 


N an advertifement prefixed to this fenfible, candid, and. 
I modeft performance, weiare told, that the greateft part 

it was drawn up before the e/fay on /pirit appeared ; and 
that all of it was finifhed, before that eflay was feen by the 
writer; who, having penned it for'his own fatisfaStion, and 
that of afew friends, had no intention of makirig it public 
tt this time, and would probably have fupprefled it miuch 
longer, but that..he had reafon to believe it might be of 
fome rvice towards clearing a very important fubjeét, at 
a juncture when he found it was browght under frefh en- 
quiry. 

Our author introdyces it. with acquainting his readers,. 
that, being defirous to fatisfy his mind, in the beft. manner 
he can, concerning a fundamental article of the chriftian 
itligion, he chufes to go immediately to the fountainshead,, 
the holy fctipture, as being the fureft guide he can make 
eof, in order to attain the fatisfadtion’defired. ¢ I think 
| plaindy fee, fays he, ghat the. fcripture is uniform in its, 
. lations, and ¢hat it-has pointed out a plain and ealy. 
“ay whereby men may come at truth. ) 

The Way is, to begin with the plainef? and.moft_cbvi- 
MS principles it lays down; to fix upon tex as certain 
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and indifputable, and by them to afcertain the fenfe of paf- 
fages that are lefs plain; and finally, by this methiod, to de- 
termine our judgment ‘concerning all the more important 
truths, which we find to be revealed in feripture. This ig 
the method I now propofe: and I pray God'to dire& me 
in the ufe of it.’ 1 

. Had ths method, which; one fhould: think, is natural 
and unexcepticna ic, been always taken and honeftly follow- 
ed, it would certaii!y have-prevented many: of thofe difputes 
concerning {cripture-doctrines, which have fo long divided 
the chriflian world, and have had fo fatal an influence on 
the interefts of religion in general, as well-as on: the peace 
and happinefs of focieties. 

After this introduétion, our worthy author, in profecu- 
tion of his mechod, proceeds *to lay down a few plain paf- 
fages from the new teftament, relating (o the unity of God, 
making fuch obfervations upon them, as he goes along, as 
naturally occur on reading them. © Having {rom’clear and 
exprefs paflages of fcripture {hewn that there jis one God, 
and that the Father alone, is:that one God, he -fets down 
thefe paffages, differently parapbrafed, in feparate columns; 
placing, in the firft, that interpretation’ which~appears to 
him to be.the moft: genuine. and natural ; and, in the o- 
ther, an expofition formed upon the principles of what is 
called the orthodox fyftem, ahd:which feems to: him liable 
to many and jult objections. He does not take upon him 
to determine which of the two explications is the moft 
reafonable and the moit likely to be the true one, fubmit- 
ting this to the judgment and decifion of others ; -but only 
declares, that, in his opinion, there are fewer ‘difficulties, 
and lefs'material objetions, attending the paraphrafe fet 
down in the former column, than that which we have in 
the latter. 

He now briefly confiders fome difficulties, fixing only 
upon a few of the moft important, particularly thofe re- 
lating to the charaéters of Chrift ; and produces feverai paf- 
fages of fcripture, wherein eternity and cmnifcience feem to 
be afcribed to‘-him. . What the. precife import of thefe feveral 
paffages is, he does not pretend to determine ;: but dec'ares, 
that, after having confidered them with the moft impartial 
attention, he cannot fuppofe ‘that they imply eternity and 
omnifcrence in. the higheft and. ftriteft fente, . That our 
Lord’s knowledge, how great foever it might be, was not 
unimited, he thinks is clear from Mark xiii. 32. where 
our Saviour tells his difciples, that. of that day and hour 
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knoweth no man, no not the angels which are an. begueny net 
ther the fon, but the Mit _ After fhewing the abfurdity of 
fuppofing that our Lord {poke this in refpect of his humax 
nature, he adds another confideration, towards the further 
clearing of this point:  ¢ ‘There is, fays he, a manifet 
gradation in the words of Chrift : — men, angels, the, fon, 
and, laftly, the father only. The father was -above. the 
fon in knowledge, as the fon was. above angels, and angels 
above men: whereas, had the knowledge of the fon. been 
equal to that of the father, it would not have been, repre- 
fented as inferior to it. And had our Lord.meant-his hu- 
man nature only, according to the diftinction made fjnce his 
time, that furely could not have been fuperior.to the nature 
of angels; nor would therefore the gradation im this cafe 
have retained its propriety. J well know the common fo- 
jutions in this cafe; but mult own they are to me,no. way 
fatisfactory.” © ) “> 

After this he confiders thofe paflazes of fcripture,, where 
creation is afcribed to our Saviour, and where he is ft.led 
God, and fhews, that from thefe we may fairly. and with- 
out impiety infer, that the fon, tho’-of fupereminent ex- 


- eellence, above all created beings, is not equal..in greatnefs 


and excellence. with the father, and that he derives all his 
excellence ‘and,greatnefs from him, who is the alone great 
fupreme, the only origin and fountain of al] diyinity, and 
excellence,. whether in created. or uncreated intelliwences. 
In an appendix to this performance ounr.,authgr,, tells 
us, that, after having fcveral times reviewed. ,what.be had 
written upon this fubjeét, with all the care and atteution he 
was capable of; he found nothing that could give him any 
juft occafion to alter his judgment ; that, before..he-would 
venture to communicate his obfervations to the world, be- 
ing fearful of doing harm, if he fhould happen to fiyid-him- 
felf miftaken, he thought it both prudent and honeft to 
look into fome of thofe writers, who had the moft diftin- 
guifhed themfelves of late years, by their celebrated argu- 
mentations for the tenet from which he differs; and that he 
found nothing in their writings to fatisfy, but a great, deal 
to perplex him. He prefents his readers with feveralicon- 
' cefions made by thefe celebrated writers: fuch .as,;—that 
there is and can be but one Gon—that the divine, attri- 
bites, as applied’ to Chrift, are derivative—that.God and 
Chrift are not'both unoriginated—that Chrift is not unori- 
ginated, but God of God, the father being the head, and 
fountain of all, Gc. and then proceeds, as follows : 
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‘ Thefe and the like conceffions, fays he, are fufficient fer 
my purpofe; I trouble myfelf no farther. As to thofe me- 
tapbyfical diftinétions, which are fo frequently met with in 
writers on this fubjeét, I do not think I have aay concern 
with them, pretending to know no more of this matter 
than what the fcripture plainly teacheth me. I have been 
fometimes amazed to fee fuch fubtleties in men profeffing 2 
religion of the greateft fimplicity. . It is to me, I own, no 
recommendation of any caufe, that the abettors of, it are 
obliged to have recourfe to ab/frufe terms, and elpecially 
when they introduce fuch terms into any fyftem that pre- 
tends to be chriftian. You meet with nothing of this fort 
in the writings of the apoftles. Thefe holy men were no 
metaphyficians : nor did their bleffed mafter teach them any 
thing that fhould make them fo. Wherefore I content 
myfelf with their plain inftruGtions, finding much mote fa- 
tisfaction from them, than I do from any human writers, 
efpecially thofe who ufe-fo many and fo nice diftinctions ; 
tending more to puzzle than enlighten the underftanding, 
and having little influence, that I can fee, upon the heart, 
in order to make it befter.’ 

In the remaining part of this excellent performance, (the 
whole of which breathes a truly catholic fpirit), there are 
many judicious obfervations : but we fhall clofe our account 
of it with the following words of our author: *£ All that 
I fhall fay further in regard to this great fubjcét, and the 
manner of debating, explaining or enforeing it, is this. [| 
approve of no nice fpeculations upon divine truths, I ad- 
mire no fcholaftical phrafes, or terms of art, when applied 
to a doétrine which is nvatter of revelation only; and 
wherein neither fchools, nor arts, have any thing to fay 
further, nor can fay any thing more clearly or more cer 
tainly, than what God hath faid. I commend noimpofi- 
tion upon mens judgment ; no dictating by one man, what 
fhall be believed by another; no confining religion within 
the limits of a party ; no damning of thofe who differ from 
us ; no uncharitablenefs about doctrines, where mens lives 
are honeft, and where they do the beft they can to believe 
and live according to the gofpel. Iam for every thing that 
is charitable, for every thing that is rational, for every 
thing that is evangelical. I admit all and every article 
that the gofpel hath revealed. Iexclude nothing that is 
there contained. [ embrace, with the whole bent and de- 
light of my foul, all the manifeftations of God to man. 
I acknowledge, [ adore, with the utmoft fimplicity and 
reverence, 
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yeverence, and with the greateft fubmiffion of mind, the 
holy Trinity, Father, Son, and holy Ghoft, as revealed 
jn fcripture. There I reft, | More than the {cripture 
teachcth me, in matters of pure revelation, I defire not to 
know}; and more, in fuch matters, cannot be taught me 
by men, Thefe are my fentiments, and I expofe them 
freely to the cenfare or approbation of the we 
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ART. XL. Conclufion of the account of the fecond volume of 
dr. ¥ofter’s difecurfes, Sce Review for March. 


HE doétor, having finifhed his difcourfes on what are 
peculiarly ftiled relative duties, proceeds in the tenth 
chapter, to give a fummary account of juftice. He thews, 
that juftice, in general, confifts in an exact and fcrupulous 
regard to the rights of others, with a deliberate purpofe to 
preferve them, upon all occafions, facred and inviolate ;— 
in being juft to the merit of othesss and juft to their very 
infirmities, by making all the allowances in their favour, 
which their citcumftances require, and a good-natured and 
equitable conftruction of particular cafes wilh adie of ;— 
in being true to our friendfhips, to our promifes, and: ‘can- 
tracts;—and in, being juft in our traffic, juft in our: de- 
mands, and juft, by obferving a due, moderation: and pro- 
portion, even in ous refentments. 
But, in order to our: having a clearer idea of the virtue of: 
jaltice, he confiders diftin@ly the chriftian rule; of equity, 
‘and the occafion, on which it was.introduced by our Savi- 
our, as an inyiolable part of the moral law, im his fermon 
onthe mount. * In this difcourfe, fays he, we have the 
large(t.f{cheme of morality, in one view, that is to be found 
in the whole new teftament. The particular defign of it 
was, to reftore the law of nature to its original purity, in 
thofe inftances, in which it had been either partially ftared, 
gr grofsly corrupted, by the glofles and comments of Jewith 
doctors; and, by a multitude of vain traditions, impofed 
upon the people as facred, which, in a great meafwe, va- 
cated the abligation of it. We are not, therefore, to ex 
pect, in this difcourfe, a compleat abftra&t of chriftian mo- 
tals, in a regular connected fyftem ; becaufe it was chiefly 
intended to reQlify abufes, and remove blind prejudices, 
which en§aved men’s minds, and pervected their no- 
' tions 
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tiohs-of good and evil: it ‘is natural, however, to obferve, 
that the virtues,‘ therein recommended, ‘are rationally ex- 
plained, réduced to their- right principles, urgéd in their 
proper extent, and enférced by the moft powerful; fublime, 
and generous motives; and that the ftriGteft ‘care: is taken, 
to inculcate the neceflity of good inward ‘difpofitions, and 
regular paffions ; and make us, principally; to régard that 
integrity, and rcétitude of heart, in which the perfeon 
of human nature confifts. — 

¢ The Jews, it muft be owned, hed. very ftrong and 
exalted fentiments of virtue, communicated to them in the 
writings of the old teftament; and, efpecially, by the pro- 
phets ; who were fent, when they were moft degenerate, 
moft extravagantly zealous for ceremonies; but loofe and 
diffolute in their morals, to bring them back'*to the prac- 
tice of the eternal rules of truth, and ‘righteoufnefs, But, 
notwithftanding this, at the time of Chrift’s coming, their 
piety was little more than formality and fapesftition ; and yet, 
upon this they highly valued themfelvesy “and “miade’a pub- 
blic oftentation of what was difhonourablé t6 God, anda 
reproach to’ human reafon’. they had learned, “it feems, in 
thofe days, to feparate. religion’ from morality: > It--was, 
therefore, of the u'moft importance, that our bleffed Savi- 
our fhould, particularly enforce the laws of jultice and cha- 
rity; 2nd reprefent them:as effential points,” in the religion 
of Mafes and the prophets; making them, at the fame 
time, indifpenfible branches of his own fchemé oPreligion : 
for, by this'means, none can hope to atonéy for defects in 
the focial virtues, by ceremonioufnefs, ‘and: the ‘warmeft 
rapturés of enthufiafm;———without oppofing, at once, the 
light of nature, and the ‘principles and ‘di€tates of -reve- 
Jation.’ * Sides. 

The fubje& of the eleventh chapter is; felf-love, and its 
exceffes. And here the doctor paints, in lively‘colours, the 
bafenefs, guilt, and fatal confequences of’ a‘ narrow and 
{elfifh temper: fhews, that it is fubverfive'of*all focial vir- 
tue ; that covetoufnefs, opprefiion, pride, athbition, ands 
in a word, all that’ black and hellith train ‘of vices, that de- 
face the beauty and order‘of the moral:ctéation, {pring di- 
rectly from it. ‘ But, fays he, wouldeft:‘thow’ appear in 
the higheft amiablenefs and dignity of a'reafonable being ? 
wouldeft thou refine thy nature to a ‘edd-like laftre ? 
wouldeft thou partake, as far as the imperfection of thy 
trame will allow, of the higheft happinefe of- ‘him, who is 
all-per feet ? 
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all-perfec&t? Imitate. his goodnefs ; his univerfal, ‘invatia- 
ble goodnefs... Tbe higheit ftations. of wor'dly dignity can- 
not derive fuch,exalted honour to their poff-flors >, and, the 
happinefs, arifing from hence, is. fo. worthy our -nobleft 
powers, that it will fuffer greatly, by a comparifon with the 
pleafures of the Epicure, the pleafures that refult from world- 
ly power and grandeur, or any,otheryethe moft admired and 
applauded fenfual gratifications, ; For. the latter are, mot 
of them, mere brutal enjoyments, and all empty, fuperh- 
cial, and tranfitory ; and attended with yneafy. and bitter 
reflections : whereas the pleafures of benevolence are truly, 
{ublime ; at, the fame time that they refrefh, they, alfo én- 
large and ftrengthen the mind; and, the oftener they are 
repeated, the more effectually will they fix in it great and 
noble fentiments. ‘They are pleafures that will bear ‘a,re- 
view, and improve upon being examined: and, the more 
aman abounds in them, the more folid fatisfaion will he 
enjoy in the prefent. world ; and have the more comforta- 
ble profpect, .with refpe& to his future exiflence,’ 

The twelfth chapter confifts of .rwo fections.. In the 
firft of which, the door treats of mercy, in its feveral 
parts; but chiefly of compaffion towards the indigent and 
diftrefled, and of 2 placable,, propitious difpofition. In ore 
der to our forming a clear and, fullidea of mercy, he ob- 
feives, that it is not, merely, the {trong and forcible: in- 
ftinét of compafifon, which is planted in our frame ;—that 
it is not a wild.aad indifcriminate, but a wife and well- 
regulated principle, not impelled and urged on, in its ope- 
rations, by mere biafles and bent of nature, but diftinguith- 
ing between, objects,. as a diétate of reafon;—and that a 
merciful, if it be a right, mult. alfo be a religious temper, 
regarding God as the. author of.the. dictates of humanity 
and compafiion... Ail the offices of mercy, he tell’ us; may 
be reduced 10. the following heads: viz. indulgence -ta. the 
infirmities and errors of cur brethren, in oppofition to harfh- 
nefs and feverity ; proportioning .the fervices we expec 
from them to their capacity and ftrength, in oppofition. to 
rigour and cppreffion ;——gentlenefs and moderation, in op-, 
pofition to ftiffnefS and, inflexibily.;—compaflion towards 
th: miferable of all, forts.and-degrees, efpecially towards: the 
poor and indigent, in oppofition. to :a.cruel and-infenfible 
temper ;——and, laftly, a foft, relenting, and propitious dif- 
polition towards thofe who at any. time offend, in oppofi- 
ton to extremes of punifhing, and an unnatural delight ia 
human mifery. 
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On the laft branch of mercy our author beftows a full 
and diftinét confideration ; enforces the practice of it from 
the ftrongeft motives; and gives feveral extracts from an- 
tient writers, to fhew what were the diétates of heathen 
wifdom and philofophy, with refpeét to fo important an 
article of focial morality. 

In the fecond feétion he treats of private friendfhip, and 
the love of our country : but the greateft part of what he 
fays on this fubje€t, the reader may find in his excel: 
lent fermon on the perfection of the chriftian fcheme of be- 
nevolence. 

The do&tor introduces the thirteenth chapter, wherein 
he treats of umity and peace, with obferving, that the at- 
tention of mankind is moft difficult to be fixed to dutieg 
of felf-evident certainty and importance; and that, it 
cafes where our duty is plain and unquéftionable, and of 
univerfal moment and concern, ill-humour and pride ge- 
nerally make the ftrongeft oppofition ; and‘ the influence of 
irregular habits and licentious paffions, ts both’ more pér- 
verfe and-incorrigible in itfelf, and malignant in its effe&s, 
"Fhe reafon he affigns for this is, becaufe the obligations to 
piety, univerfal benevolence, and the focial virtues, are moft 
pare and difinterefted ; require a temper weaned and alien- 
ated from the defire of a contraéted partial good ; and, 
confequently, direétly contradict the moft prevailing, wrong 
biafles of human nature. 

After briefly fixing the extent of uty, and fhewing who 
the perfons are, among whom it ouglit always to be culti- 
vated, he proceeds to enquire into the nature of the unity, 
which both reafon and religion commend. ‘ This,’ fays 
he, is a fundamental and moft important queflion. For, 
unlefs we can fettle clearly wherein this unity confifts, it 
muft be impoffible for us to determine, whether it be eithe? 
amiable, or beneficial: fince it is moft certain, that we can 
believe and affirm nothing of that, of which we know no- 
thing ; and, while our otrons are dark, uncertain, and con- 
tufed, we can only /peak with darknefs, confufion and un- 
certainty. : 

‘ All mankind, indeed, feem to be agreed, that fomé 
kind of unity is abfolutely neceffary: but they have, for 
the moft part, underftood it wrong; and have, therefore, 
propofed impoffible and romantic fchemes, which can ne- 
ver take place ; and their very zeal for unity has occafioned 
infinite and incurable divifions. And thus it muft ever 
happen, to the difturbance of the peace of focicties, yr 
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and religious, unlefs we aim at an unity that is poflible and 
natural. 

_* Now this cannot be unity of belief, and {peculative 
opinion : becaufe men’s underftandings, their opportunities 
for enquiry, their means of knowledge, are vaftly differents 
and, while thefe differences continue, (as they doubtlefs 
will, being a part of the original conftitution of things, to 
the end of the world), it is abfurd to expect, that their ap- 
prehenfions will be exactly the fame. This kind of unity 
is above the prefent ftate and circumftances of human na- 
ture. ‘Tyrants may attempt to force it; the crafty and’ 
ambitious may. eagerly contend: for it, to ferve their fecret 
purpofes ; and the bigot, from {elf-conceit, and narrow- 
nefs.of mind: but the thing itfelf can never fubfift, unlefs 
the condition of men be entirely changed, and their nature: 
new-modelled. ‘Their faculties muft be railed to: the fame 
degree of firength and clearnefs, and their helps and ad- 
vantages muft likewife be equal, before it can be fuppofed, 
that their fentiments will perfectly, and conftantly corre- 
fpond,, even in points of moment and importance. Or, 
however, there is but one poflible way, by which fuch an 
unnatural union can be introduced ;. and that is, by the blind 
unthinking compliance, and implicit ftupidity of the gene~ 
tality of mankind. 

. © But if this be admitted as true,: viz. that unity of opi- 
nion is a thing’ never likely to happen, from the frame of 
human nature; may we not accord in one outward profeflion, 
and agree to maintain, in all matters of confequence, for 
the fake of regularity and .peace, an Harmony of founds, 
though our inward fenfe be different? It is certain that 
men may confent to this; but what valuable end will it 
aafwer? Is fuch an unity-as this defireable, that can only 
be fupported. by. bare-faced hypocrify, that exchanges reah 
religion for formality, and has a direct tendency to banifh 
Virtue out of the world, aad deftroy. the firft foundations of 
Mutual faith. and confidence? Can that be a pleafing uni- 
ty, which disfigures human nature, and reprefents it, to 
outward appearance, quite oppofite to what it is in itfelf ? 
Can it be an agreeable thing, always to wear a mafk, and 
be obliged to conceal the true fentiments of our hearts? or,: 
can fuch an unity as this deferve to: be ftiled good, which 
muft effeftually. prevent the propagation of truth, and. all 
thofe improvements and difcoveries, which we are capable. 
of communicating one to another; which can only ferve to 
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tranfmit ienorance and darknefs, perpetual and inviolable," 
to all fucceeding gencrations ? 

¢ As the whole of this>is neither religion, ‘nor ‘eomimon 
fenfe, but fubftituting a mere name and pretence of ‘order, 
in the room of that natural order which atmighty: God has: 
eftablifhed ; peace and harmony, fo far as they are worthy 
our Care, and contribute to the purpofes of -virtué,'and the 
good of mankind, may unqueftionably be preferved with- 
out it. To agree in opinion is entirely out of our-power,. 
To profefs alike, whilit we believe differently, is bafe; dif.. 
honett, and deftrudtive of the’moft facred obligations, and, 
upon thataccount, ought never to be the’ matter’ of our’ 
choice.— So'that neither of thefe can be any part of that u~: 
nity, which we are bound to cultivate, as a religious and 
moral duty : but the whole fum of it muft be ‘refolved in-' 
to this; that condefcenfion, mutual. forbearance, ‘and an: 
harmony of mild, benevolent affections fupply ‘the place’ 
of that uniformity of faith and profeflion, which are, mo~' 
rally fpeaking, impoffible.” 

Having thus fixed the proper notion of unity » the dofor 
proceeds to fhew the happy confequences of concord and: 
harmony, and the fatal effeéts of ftrife and difcord.. * Let 
us fuppofe, fays he, difcord and. variance to prevail univer-' 
fally, how would the world fubfift? where could focial hap-: 
pinefs be found, if there was nothing ‘but mutual.jealoufy, 
diftruft, and emulation; each fupplanting: his. neighbour, 
and providing a feparate gratification for himfelf ?:In fami-- 
lies, there can be nothing but confufion, while contention: 
and difcord reign. In kingdoms, . faction ‘and ithe ftrife of 
parties créate publick diftrefs and perplexity. And, in the’ 
church of Chrift, the effects: of difienfion and oppofition,. 
of rafh excommunications, and caufelefs {chifms, have been 
extremely deplorable: to the oppreffion of truth and right; 
the making chriftian affemblies. feminaries of. bitternefs and: 
enmity ; proftituting the adorable chara&ter of the blefled’ 
S.viour of mankind to the profane fcofts of atheifts and: 
libertines ; and, in a word, almoft to the utter extinction of 
every thing, but the bare name. of chriftianity. eee 

* When the profefiors of this moft: holy and excellent 
religion are imperious and domineering,-and foment cruel 
and unnatural divifions » when they break the one body of © 
Chrifi, end multiply it into little cabals, reviling, and dif-' 
claiming: all relation to eachother ; when they are conten-. 
tious, and, without thinking,.of. charity and -moderation, 
engage in violent difputcs about the holinefs of days, and 
geftures, 
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geftures, ‘and garments, and croffings, or the orthodoxy of 
founds, that have no determinate meaning, or the feveral 
ways of explaining what is allowed to be inexplicable ; and 
inftead of humility and peace, gentlenefs and fimplici- 
ty of manners, the real characters of corrupt and degene- 
rate chriftians are, haughtinefs, impatience of contradicti- 
on, and an implacable ftubborn fpirit: the caufe of chriftie 
anity is more dangeroufly wounded by fuch exceffes as thefe, 
than by all the wit and arguments of its moft ingenious and 
fubtle oppofers.—And, notwithftanding its truth and divi- 
nity, infidels will load it wigh contempt; nor, indeed, can 
it be expected to flourith and gain profelites, while it is thus 
difhonoured and betrayed by its pretended friends. 

¢ Add to this, that divifons and animofities obftruét the 
increafe of chriftian knowledge, by infufing ftrong preju- 
dices, by inflaming the paffions, and darkening the under- 
flanding ; and by withdrawing the attention from the ef- 
fential doctrines of the gofpel, and fixing it upon thofe mi- 
nute and trifling points, which are, generally, the fubjects 
of moft furious and fcandalous debates. No lefs fatal are 
they to the chriftian virtues of righteoufnefs, long-fuffering, 
mecknefs, fidelity and goodnefs; which are all obliterated 
and effaced, in proportion to the increafe of difcord and va- 
riance,’ 

Our author clofes this chapter with laying down fome di- 
rections, for the better preferving peace amongft individu- 
als, with which public peace has, and always muft have a 
ftrift and neceflary conneGtion. He recommends it as ab- 
folutely neceffary, that we mortify all thofe turbulent and 
irregular paffions, and avoid all thofe vices, which have a 
tendency to deftroy peace, and are the immediate fprings of 
ftrife and variance ;—that we abftain carefully from every 
thing, whereby our corrupt paffions will be inflamed ; and, 
particularly, from all intemperate revellings and exceffes ; 
—that we be affable and obliging to all, meek and conde- 
{cending, prudent and circumfpeét in our condu@t; and, 
particularly that, inftead of expreffing a difefteem and {corn 
of any, we fhew them rather more refpeét than they deferve, 
Provided it be in fuch inftances, as will not gratify and@ 
ftrengthen an ill principle of vanity, nor, confequently, 
Vitiate and corrupt their minds ; that we cultivate a 
frank and Open behaviour ; that we be not forward 
fo engage in unneceflary difputes; and that we be not 
mquilitive about other people’s affairs, nor pry into their 
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fin the laft chapter of this: work, our author treats of hu- 
mility and meeknefs. He introduces it with obferving, 
that humility does not confift in thinking worfe of our- 
felves'than:we really deferve ; that it is not pride in any 
‘man°to reckon himfelf a good and virtuous perfon, if he 
‘truly is fo, or to prefer himfelf to others, whofe lives are 
‘evidently wicked and immoral ; this being no more than 
forming aright judgment of things. ‘And yet, fays he, 
‘many feem to think, that it is of the effence of humility, 
to entertain the meaneft ‘and vileft opinion of themfelves 
they cin poflibly form; they fet out with this falfe princi- 
eple, ‘that they cannot degrade themfelves enough: and thus 
they are not only deprived of that fatisfaction and comfort, 
which are the natural reward of their integrity ; but pro- 
ceed fo far, as to make it one part of the principal character- 
of a faint, to think and fpeak fuch ill things of himfelf, as, 
if true, ‘would infallibly prove him to be in the very gall of 
bitterne/s, and the bond of iniquity. | 7 

© Such apprehenfions as thefe muft neceffarily weaken all 
the ties of moral goodnefs, as, in their confequences, they 
plainly reprefent him to be the moft religious, who is, in 
his true charaCter, the wor/? of men; and fuppofe, that the 
virtues of fociety, inftead of being neceflary offices of true 
religion, are, both with refpect to the inward difpofition, 
and the outward aét, things that a humble pious chriftian 
may be wholly deftitute of: and they are attended with 
this additional ill confequence, that, as men are generally 
apt to judge of others by themfelves, they will naturally 
think the whole race of mankind, to whom their focial 
duties are to be paid, to be a fet of fuch vile mifcreants, as 
cannot, reafonably, be deemed worthy of their efteem and 
friendfhip. 

* Again, another very mifchievous and unfocial defcrip- 
tion of humility is, to make it confift in defpifing and vili- 
fying reafon, and in reprefenting religion as not the matter 
of our deliberate conviction, ana free choice: for this is, in 
effet, deftroying all the boundaries of right and wrong, 
and making the very notion of virtue and vice an abfolute 
contradiction. ‘The fame may be faid of all thofe accounts 
of the duty of humility, which difhonour human nature, 
by reprefenting it as a monftrous compofition of {pleen, 
meannefs of {pirit, and of all other bafe and ungenerous 
difpotitions, which naturally tend to oppofe the good of 
mankind 3 and which, if it was the true ftate of the cafe, 
would furnith a plaufible excufe for the vices of the fenfua!, 
3 the 
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the proud, the cruel, from the neceflary malignity and de- 

ivation of human nature: of thofe accounts likewife, 
which teach chriftian humility to undervalue and difgrace 
morality, and, by neceffary confequence, all the focial vir- 
tues.——I do not pretend to affert, that, with thofe who 
efpoufe and zealoufly propagate fuch principles as thefe, 
they have this real effect, viz. to prevent their being meek, 
beneficent, and true lovers of mankind; but only, that 
this is their dire€t and natural tendency, though it may be 
obftruéted, in particular inftances, by other accidental 
caufes. Having thus guarded againft fome grofs miftakes, 
I proceed to explain more directly, wherein true humility 
confifts; and fhall, 

¢ Firft, confider it as an inward principle, asthe temper 
and habit of the mind. In this view, it implies a general 
knowledge of human nature, and juft apprehenfions con- 
cerning it—that we are truly fenfible of the limitation of 
its faculties, and the imperfection of its knowledge and 
goodnefs; which will fupprefs haughtinefs and arrogance, 
vices that are highly detrimental to the peace and order of 
fociety. True humility teaches us, to confider ourfelvés 
as beings of a mixed make, compounded: of underftanding 
and appetite, or, in other words, of an intelligent and fen- 


‘fitive nature: who, with refpe€&t to the inferior part, afe 


nearly allied to creatures below us, and whofe intellectual 
capacities are narrow and confined: that we have many‘ de- 
fires, which we ‘cannot fatisfy ; are preffed with wants, 
which we cannot relieve; and fiable’to numberlefs cares, 
crofies, and difappointments. ‘This is the real’ ftate of 
things: and therefore human nature, in the general ‘confi- 
deration of it, can make but a /wiy appearance if the eyes 
of humble and impartial'minds, if compared with the va- 
rious orders of intelligent beings, which may be conceived 
to be above it; but efpecially, with the abfolutely perfeét 
Creator of all things. And thefe, furely, are featiments 
which muft, in the ftrongeft manner, enforce every focihl 
Virtue: while the contrary difpofitions of pride and high- 
Anindednefs tend utterly to efface the impreflions of modetty, 
juftice, and humanity.’ © 
_ As the excellency of virtues is oftentimes more ftrongly 
lluftrated, by expofing the depravity and pernicious confe- 
quences of their contrary vices, our author enlarges his re- 
fle@tions upon this fubjeét ; and confiders pride in its mani- 
feft contrariety to human nature, as rational, animal, mo- 





‘tal, or focia!.- He fhews, that mah’s intellectual capacities, 
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though an eminent prerogative, and a diftinguifhed excel- 
lence in human nature, when compared with the mere in- 
ftincts of inferior creatures, afford no foundation for haugh- 
tinefs and vain oftentation, but, on the contrary, yield the 
ftrongeft arguments for humility ;—that the whole animal 
frame, in every view of it, affords mortifying refle&tions, 
and is a fccne of humiliation, very proper to be often re- 
prefented to our minds, in order, thoroughly, to extirpate 
all the feeds of arrogance and pride ;that a too high opi- 
nion of one’s felf, on account of his goodnefs, is altogether 
as grofs and inexcufable an excefs, as to be over-conceited 
of his wifdom ;—and that outward honours, the advantages 
of fituation and fortune, and all the external trappings and 
decorations. of life, may be the effect of chance, of wron 
judgmenr, of fancy and partiality, or {pring from bafenefs 
of temper, and fuccefsful wickenefs: and that, in what 
manner foever they are acquired and conveyed to the im- 
mediate pofleflor, they can add nothing to his true worth, 
which is.entirely intrinfical ; independent on titles, and ar- 
bitrary marks of dignity; independent on the favour of 
princes, or giddy applaufes of the multitude, or on any ac- 
cidents and revolutions in the courfe of human affairs. 
As. mesknefs and humility are in many points, in a great 
.meafure, coincident, our author fays little of the former ; 
only obferves, that it does not denote a tame, pufillanimous 
temper, that has not refolution enough to affert its natural 
and juft rights—that it is not an indolent temper, uncon- 
cern’d about the general ftate of the world, and its own 
fituation and character in it—that it is not an over-awed, 
timorous, and deprefled f{pirit—but that it ftands oppofed to 
difcontent and difquietude, to pride and turbulence of fpirit, 
to intemperate excefles of paffion and anger, and, finally, 
to extremes of refentment, and a boifterous revengeful dif- 
pofition. 


As the offices of devotion, fubjoined to thefe difcourfes, 
breathe fuch a fpicit of rational and animated piety, and 
con:zain fuch exalted and honourable fentiments of the divine 
nature and perfections, our prefenting our readers with one 
of them, will not, we apprehend, ftand in need cf any 
apology. 

A general prayer: or, A prayer for common occafions. 
O Mofi ghrious and for ever bleffed Lord our God, whofe 
kingdom ruleth over all: thy kingdom is an everlaft- 


ing kingdom, and thy dominion endureth from generation 
te 
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eration. We defire to proftrate our fouls at the foot- 
foal of thy glorious throne, adoring thee as a being of tran- 
feendent and incomprehenfible majefty, of abfolute rectitude and 
perfection of nature, of fpotlefs purity, of firié? inflexible 
juptice, of unerring and fathomle/s wifdom, of boundlefs un~ 
controulable power, of unlimited unchangeable goodnefi, worthy 
to be praifed, feared, and loved by qll thine intelligent crea- 
tures. We defire, with the humbleff reverence, to adore thee, 
as the great creator of heaven and earth, and of all things 
vifible, and invifible; who haft difplayed thine infinite power, 
wifdom, and goodne/s, in the moft Hluftrious and aftonifhing 
manner, in all thy works of creation: fo that the heavens de- 
clare thy glory, and the firmament fheweth’ thine handy 
work ; the whole-earth is full of abundant teftimonies of thy 
lovinz-kindnefs and mercy ; and the minutef? of thy works 
praife thee. | 

We adore thee, likewife, as the fupreme lord and governor 
of all things, whofe fovereign and efficacious providence is ove? 
the whole univerfe; conducting and di/pofing all events for the 
general good of thy creatures, and for the particular advan- 
tage of thofe who fincerely ferve thee, and place their bumble 
truft and confidence in thy mercy. We moft highly rejoice, 
that thou the Lord God omipotent, moff wife, moft righte- 
_ ous, and moft merciful, reigneft. We rejoice in the propite- 
oufnefs and clemency of thy government, in the reafonablenefs, 
equity, and puriaff 6 thy laws. We efteem it our high bor 
nour, and ourAheftimable privilege, that we have liberty te 
fpread our wants and difficulties before thee ; who art able to 
do exceeding and abundantly for us, beyond all that qwe 
are able either to afk or think, and art tendcrly concerned for 
the happine/s of all thy creatures. We refer ourfelves, and 
the management of all our concerns, to thine unerring condué?, 
being folicitoufly careful for nothing, but in every thing by 
prayer and fupplication, with fervent and devout thank/fgiv- 
ings, making known our requefts unto thee. Oeverla/ting 
father of mercies, © God and father of our Lord Jefus 
Chrift, incline a favourable ear to our fupplications; and en- 
ter not into ftriét judgment with us, thine unrighteous and 
unworthy fervants ! 

We have great reafon, O God, with fhame, and remorfe, 
and the deepeft contrition of foul, to confefs before thee our 
manifold fins, and the heinous and aggravated provocations, 
which we have offered to thine heavenly majefty. We have 
fended againft thee, our creator, and father, our fupreme 
and mof? righteous governor, our conflant benefagtor, and the 
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eternal fountain of good. We have violated thine holy lawsy. 
affronted thy fovereign authority, and abufed thy tender mer- 


cies. We have, in many inflances, acied unbecoming the’ 


dignity of our reafonable nature, as men, and unfuitably to our 
high charaéier, and glorious hopes, as chriftians. We have 
finned againft heaven, and before thee ; Lefore thine omni- 
feience, thy ftrict juftice, thine abjolute and immaculate puri- 
ty; and are not worthy to be called thy children. But our 
hope and confidence ts in thine infinite mercy, O Gad. And, 
to encourage this hope, thou haft proclaimed thy name (by 
which thou defireft, efpecially, to be known) to be the Lord, 
the Lerd God, abundant in goodnefs, forgiving iniquity, 
tranfgreffion and fin; who, though thou wilt by no means 
clear the incorrigible guilty, yet defireft not that any one 
reafonable and immortal foul, which thou haft made, fhould 
perifh; but that all fhould come to repentance. Be merciful 
unto us, O God, be merciful unto us, according to thy 
loving-kindnels.;. and, according to the multitude of thing 
effential and unchangeable mercies, blot out all our tranf- 
greflions. , 7 
And that we may he compleatly qualified for thy pardoning 
grace, according to the general condition which thou baft fix- 
ed, (not arbitrarily, but becaufeat is eternally fit and necef- 
fary in the reafon of things) grant, that we may exercife moft 
bumble and uufeigned repentance, for all the errors of our paft 
condudt: and, wherein we have done amifs, enable us, by thy 
kind concurrence with our fincere endeavours, to do fo no more. 
Let us look upon all vice, and moral depravity, with averfiony 
and horror, as the fiain and infamy of our reafon, a contra- 
riety to thy mof? perfect nature, and tending to intreduce de- 
formity, diforder, and mifery into the mcral world. Create 
in us, O Ged, pure hearts, and renew right fpirits within 
us ; Caft us not away from thy prefence, and take not thine 
holy fpirit from us, And to that end, we pray, that thou 
wouldeft cleanfe us from all our ficret faults. Keep back 
thy fervants alfo from wilful 2nd prefumptuous fins, that 
they may not have dominion over us, and, by degrees,.en- 
tirely over-rule the authority of confcience, and rect out gur na- 
tural fenfe of good and evil. But being delivered from thefe 
fatal obfiructions to an entire reformation of the temper of our 
minds, and of our outward manners, may the meditations of 
Our hearts, the words of our mouths, and the actions of our 
lives, become from hencefcrth, and to the end of this our pro- 
bationary fiate, acceptable in thy fight, O Lord, our firength, 
our Redeemer, aud our judge ! 
And, 
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And, as the only juft foundation of all religious duty and 
fervice, be pleafed to grant, O God, that we may be careful, 
evermore, to maintain and cultivate exalted and honoura- 
ble apprebenfions Y thy perfections and providence, and, a- 
bove all, juft and worthy conceptions of thy moral charafter. 
May we fanctify thee in our hearts, and make thee the ob- 
jet of our fupreme and habitual reverence and veneration ; 
and love thee with all our underftandings, with all our 
minds, and with all our ftrength, as the be/? and mo/t 
amiable of all beings. And let it be our highe/? ambition, and 
what we eftcem the chief honour, and happinefs of our im- 
telligent nature, to refemble thee,—to be holy, as thou art 
holy, merciful, as thou art merciful, and perfect, in pro- 
portion to the extent of our weak and limited powers, as thou, 
our father, who art in heaven, art perfect. O thou great 
ruler of the world, and difpafer of all events, may we con- 
flantly acknowledge, that all thine orders and regulations are 
infinitely wife, and gracious, and, with entire compofure, and 
talm refignation of mind, acquiefce in all the dijpofitions of 
thy providence—being firmly perfuaded, that, when the out- 
ward face of things ts dark and difconfolate, and feems moft 
mtangled and confufed to our deluded imaginations, or to our 
proud and difcontented pajffions, that, even then, every thing 
us rightly condué?ed by thine invifible hand, and upon the firiét- 
ofl principles of wifdom, jujlice, and of paternal and invari- 
able gosdne/s. 

And as thou haf?, in the nature of things, infeparably con- 
nected religion with moral virtue, we mioft humbly pray, that 
we may faithfully difcbarge the duties we owe one to another, 
as well as the duties of piety, which more immedtately relate 
tothee our God. Let us love mercy, and delight in doing 
good, as well as in walking humbly before thee. Let us 
practice impartial juftice, firid? inviolate fidelity, generous 
and rdiffufive benevclence, and exercife terder fympathy and 
campajion towards all that are in difire/s, Let us rejoice 
with chofe that rejoice, and weep with thofe that weep; 
and bear one another’s burdens, that fo we may fulfil the law 
of Chrift. Let us learn of him, to be gentle and condefcend- 
tg, meek and lowly in heart: and, in order to this, may 
we endeavour thoroughly to moriify pride, and rafh anger, 
Stubbornefs and objlinacy of fpirit, ‘and root out of our natures 
all the feeds of malice and revenge. May we be affable and | 
wliging to all, and cultivate the fublime principles of univer-' 
Jal goodnef’, and aleve of all ma nkind 3 which no private pre- 
PYfeffions, ne natisnal animofities, nz relivious differences, ¢é % 
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controul or extinguifh; that fo, throughout the whele of eur 


condué#, we may dignify our natures, and recommend reli. 
gion; be lovely in ourfelves, and agreeable and ufeful to o- 
thers; and endeavour, to the utmoft of our capacities, to in- 
troduce univerfal peace, concord, and happine/s. 

And that we may be the more effeétually pe for per- 
forming the indifpenfible duties which we owe te thee our God, 
and to our fellow-creatures, may we be firsét in all the offices of 
felf- government, and refirain all cur affections and appetites 
within due bounds, that they may all remain in a ftate of 
ftrit fubordination to the eternal law of reafon, and the boly 
gofpel of our Lord Jefus Chrift. May we be fober, and 
chafte, and temperate in all things, and keep our hearts 
with all diligence, becaufe out of them are the iffues of 
life ; remembering, that thine all-feeing and heart-fearching 
eye, O moft holy governor of mankind, is upon us, and 
that thou wilt bring every work into judgment, with 
every fecret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be 
evil. : 
O Lord, who knoweft our frame, and remembreft that 
we are but duft, have compaffion on cur frailty and infirmi- 
ty, and fuffer us not to be tempted, beyond what we are 
able to bear, that we may never remove our integrity from 
us, and that our hearts may not reproach us as long as we 
live ; but that this may be the conftant matter of our re- 
joicing, even the teftimony of our confciences, that, in 
fimplicity, and godly fincerity, we have had our conver. 
fation in the woild. Let no difficulties ever difcourage us, 
or break the force of our pious and holy refolutions. Let 
none of the allurements and vain pleafures of this world de- 
bafe eur minds, and taint and corrupt our innscence. Let 
us not, for the fake of fach fuperficial, tranfitory, and un- 
a trifles, forfeit our hope of immortality. But let the 
con stones of our fincere endeavours to ferve thee, and an- 
fwer the end of our creation, fupport us under all the re- 
volutions and changes, and under all the difappointments and 
calamities of life; and fortify us againf? the anxieties and 
terrors of death: and, O God, in that awful day, when the 
heavens, being on fre, fhall be diflolved, and the elements 
fhall melt with fervent heat, and the earth, with all the 
works of it, fhall be burnt up; and when thou, fu- 
preme over ail, fhalt by Jefus Chrift, render unto every 
man according to his deeds, may we be able to lift up our 
beads before thee, with humble confidence and joy, and have an 
entrance 
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entrance adminiftred to us abundantly, into thine everlafting ~ 
kingdom of glory. 

O father of lights, thou eternal fountain of wifdom, what 
we know not, teach thou us; what there is amifs in us, dif- 
pofe us thoroughly to reform; what there is good in us, do 
thou help us to perfec?. O God of infinite purity, deliver us 

from the dominion and tyranny of irregular lufis, from the 

darkening and enflaving power of corrupt and criminal pre- 

judices, from the influence of vain cufloms, and the contagion 

of evil examples; that we may dare even to be fingularly | 
good, and, in times of uncommon and general depravity, to ftand \ 4 
up, though it were alone, for thine honour, O God, for the ui 
bappind of human nature, and for the facred and immutable | t 
principles of true religion; and prepare us for all events of 
thy providence, that we may behave with honour to bur rea- 
Jonable frame, with honour to our chrifivan profeffion, and 
to our particular charaéters and flations in life. Thus may 
we, by continually improving, under thine over-ruling guid- 
ance and direction, in generous and divine difpofitions, and 
by a firiG courfe of rational piety, of fleady, perfevering, 
chearful, and aniable virtue, adorn the doétrine of God 
our Saviour ; and, having made the beft preparation for our 
great change by death, and for the awful confequences of it, ; 
may we, with ferenity of mind, and peace of confcience, 
look for thy mercy unto eternal life, through Jefus Chrilt, 
our Lord. 

And now, O God, we refign ourfelves to thy care and 
guidance. Defend us this day [or night] from the innu- 
merable evils and dangers, to which we are expofed; pro- 
fper us in all our juft, lawful, and honourable defigns and 
undertakings ; and may we acknowledge thee in all our ways. 
Direé? us by thine unerring wifdom, defend us by thine al- 
mighty power, and provide for us by thy never-failing good- 
ne/s, while we are in this uncertain tranjitory life; and, af- 
ter death, we moft humbly befeech thee, O God of our falva- 
tion and hope, to be our inheritance, and exceeding great 
reward, through Jefus Chritt cur Saviour, whe hath taught 
us, when we pray, to addre/s ourfelues to thee, as 

Our Father, who art in heaven. . Hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom coine, thy will be done in earth, 
as it is in heaven. Give us, this day, our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trefpailes, as we forgive them that tref- 
pallets againft us. And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil. For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever and ever. ./men, i: 
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Art. xu. 4x effay on mufical expreffion. By Charles 


Avifon, organi/i in Newcaftle. 12mo. 2s. Davis, 


T gives us no inconfiderable pleafure, to fee excellent 
artifts (for fuch mr. Avifon is well known tobe) fa- 
vouring the public with their reflections on the feveral arts 
they profefs, An eminent and ingenious practitioner can 
hardly fail to make fome ufeful obfervations in regard, at 
leaft, to tht practice of his art; and it were to be withed, 
that our great mafters of the mechanical: as well as liberal 
arts, had public fpirit enough to communicate their difco- 
veries to the world: for they have ce rtainly the belt oppor- 
tunity of correcting falfe theories, and improving fuch as 
are defective. 

As to the effay before us, it is a truly ingenious perfor- 
mance. And though fome may think it too general and 
vague, yet we cannot help being of opinion, that the fpe- 
culative, no lefs than the practicalimufician, will find many 
things in it deferving his notice; not to mention tlie elegant 
and eafy drefs in which our author has clothed his thoughts. 
Tt is divided into three parts: in the firit, he treats of the 
power and force of mufic, and the analogies between it and 
painting ; in the fecond part, he confiders mufical compo- 
fition, as confifting of harmony, air, and expreffion ; and 
in the third, he treats of mufical expreflion fo far as it re- 
Jates to the performer. 

Paffing what is faid on the power of mufic, we come to 
the correfpondence he has pointed out between it and paint- 
ing: this he has done in the eight following particulars. 

‘ 1. They are beth founded in geometry, and have pro- 
portion for their fubject. 

‘ 2. As the excellence of a Ae depends on three cir- 


cumf{tances, de/ign, colouring, and exprefjion ; fo in mufic, 
the perfe ica of co mpofition arifes from melody, har mar} 


and expreffion. Melody, or air, is the work of invention, 
in arranging fimple mufical founds in a regular progreffion, 
either afce: ‘ding or defcending ;, and is s direétly analogus to 
defign in painting. Harmony, which is a combination of 
feveral pr ogreffions of this kind, gives beauty and ftrength 
to the eftablifhed melodies, in the fame manner as colour 
ang adds life to a juft defign. And in both cafes, the ex- 
prefficn arifes from a combi: nation of the other two, and is no 
more than a ftrong and proper application of them to the 
intended fubject. 
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¢ 3, As the proper mixture of light and fhade (called by 
Italians chiaro-ofcuro) has a noble effect in painting, and 
ig indeed eflential to the compofition of a good picture; fo 
the judicious mixture of concords and difcords is equally ef- 
fential to a mufical compofition: as fhades are neceflary to 
relieve the eye, which is foon tired and difgufted with a 
level glare of light; fo difcords are neceflary to relieve the 
ear, which is otherwife immediately fatiated with a con- 
tinued and unvaried ftrain of harmony. We may add, 
fays he, for the fake of thofe who are in any degree ac- 
quainted with the theory of mufic, that the preparations 
and refolutions of difcords, refemble the foft gradations from 
light to fhade, or from fhade to light, in painting. 

‘ 4. As in painting there are three various degrees of dif- 

tances eftablifhed, viz. the fore-ground, the intermediate part, 
and the off-/kip ; fo in mufic, there are three different parts 
ftriGtly fimilar to thefe, viz. the ba/s, the tenor, and the 
treble. Inconfequence of this, a mufical compofition 
without its bafs, is like a landfcape without its fore-ground ; 
without its tenor, it refembles a land{cape deprived of its 
intermediate part ; without its treble, it is analogous to a 
landfcape deprived of its diftance, or off-fkip, We know 
how imperfect a picture is, when deprived of any of thefe 
parts: and hence we may form a judgment of thofe who 
determine on the excellence of any mufical compofition, 
without feeing or hearing it in all its parts, and underftand- 
ing their relation to each other. 
" € 5. As in painting, efpecially the nobler branches of it, 
and particularly in hiltory-painting, there is a principal fi- 
gure which is moft remarkable and confpicuous, and to 
which all the other figures are referred and fubordinate ; fo 
in the greater kinds of mutfical compofitions, there is a 
principal or leading /udjeé?, or fucceffion of notes, which 
ought to prevail, and be heard through the whole compoli- 
tion; and to which both the air and the harmony of the 
other parts ought in like manner to be referred and fubor- 
dinate. 

‘ 6. So again, as in painting a group of figures, care is 
to be had, that there be no deficiency in it; but that a cer- 
tain fullnefs or roundnefs be preferved, fuch as Titian beau- 
tifully compared to a bunch of grapes; fo in the nobler 
parts of mufical compofition, there are feveral inferior fub- 
jects, which depend on the principa! : and here the feveral 
fubjects (as in painting, the figures do) are as it were to 
fufiain and fuppo:t cach other: aud it is certain, that if 
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any one of thefe be taken away from a fkilful compofition, 
there will be found a deficiency highly difagreeable to an 
experienced ear. Yet this does not hinder but that there 
may be perfect compofition in two, three, four, or more 
parts, in the fame manner as a group may be perfeé, tho’ 
confifting of a fmaller or a greater number of figures. In 
both cafes, the painter or mufician varies his difpofition ac- 
cording to thé number of parts, or figures, which he in- 
cludes in his plan. 

‘ 7. As in viewing a picture, you ought to be removed 
to a certain diftance, called the point of fight, at which all 
its parts are feen in their juft proport‘ons; fo in a concert, 
there is a certain diftance, at which the founds are melted 
into each other, and the various parts ftrike the tar in their 
proper ftrength and fymmetry. To ftand clofe by a baf- 
foon, or double bafs, when you hear a concert, is juft as if 
you fhould plant your eye clofe to the fore-ground, when 
you view a pi€ture; or, as if, in furveying a fpacious edi- 
fice, you fhould place yourfelf at the foot of a pillar that 
fupports it. 

‘ 8. The various ftiles in painting :—— the grand—the 
terrible—the graceful—the tender—the paflionate—the joy- 
ous, &¥c. have all their refpective analogies in mufic. And 
we may add, in confequence of this, that as the manner 
of handling differs in painting, according as the fubject 
varies ; f{. in mufic, there are various inftruments fuited to 
the different kinds of mufical compofitions, and particular- 
ly adapted to, and expreffive of its feveral] varieties. ‘Thus, 
as the rough handling is proper for battles, fieges, and what- 
ever is great, or terrible; and, on the contrary, the fofter 
hancling, and more finifhed touches, are expreffive of love, 
tendcrnefs, or beauty: fo in mufic, the trumpet, horn, or 
kettle-drum, are moft properly employed on the firft of 
thefe fubje&ts, and the lute or harp on the laft.’ 

Thus far our author carries the refemblance between 
mufic and painting; and then proceeds, in the fecond 
part, to examine the proportion there ought to fubfift 
between the melody, harmony, and expreffion ot mufical com- 
pofiticns; which are only perfect, when thefe three are u- 
nited in their full excellence. The chief endeavour, there- 
fore, of a fkilful compofer, he obferves, ought to be, to 
unite all thefe various fources of beauty in every piece; and 
never fo far regard or idolize any one of them, as to de- 
fpife and omit the other two. This he illuftrates by vari- 
ous 
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ous examples of eminent muficians, on whofe excellencies 
and defeéts, in this refpeét, he has abundance of ingenious 
remarks. 

He introduces part third, with pointing out feveral ble- 
mifhes both in the compofer and performer; and, after 
making fome judicious reflexions on the different kinds of 
mufical inftruments, he has the following thoughts in re- 
gard to the performance, whether in the church, the the- 
atre, or the chamber. ‘* Thefe, he obferves, ought to be 
diftinguifhed by their peculiar expreffion. It may eafily 
be perceived, that it is not the time and meafure, fo much 
as manner and expreffion, which ftamps the real character 
of the piece. A well-wrought allegro, or any other quick 
movement for the church, cannot, with propriety, be 
adapted to theatrical purpofes; nor can the adagio of this 
latter kind, ftri@ly fpeaking, be introduced into the for- 
mer: I have known feveral experiments of this nature at- 
tempted, but never with fuccefs. For the fame pieces, 
which may juftly enough be thought very folemn in the 
theatre, to an experienced ear, will be found too light and 
trivial, when they are performed in the church: and this, 
I may venture to affert, would be the cafe, though we had 
never heard them but in fome anthem, or other divine per- 
formance ; and were, therefore, not fubject to the prejudice 
which their being heard in an opera might occafion.’ 

* It is alfo by this efficacy of mufical expreffion, that 2 
good ear doth afcertain the various terms which are gene- 
rally made ufe of to direét the performer. For inftance, 
the words andante, prefto, allegro, &c. are differently ap- 
plied in the different kinds of mufic above mentioned : for 
_ the fame terms which denote /ively and gay, in the opera 
or concert ftile, may be underftood, in the praétice of 
church-mufic, as chearful and ferene; or, if the reader 
pleafes, lefs lively and gay. Wherefore the allegro, &c. 
in this kind of compofition, fhould always be performed 
fomewhat flewer than is ufual in concertos and operas. 

‘ By this obfervation, we may learn, that thefe words 
do not always convey what they import in their ftrict fenfe, 
but are to be confidered as relative terms : and though they 
fhould fully anfwer the compofer’s intention, by commu- 
nicating to every performer the nature of each particudar 
ftile, they are neverthelefs the beft yet found out. In vo- 
cal mufic the performer can never fail; becaufe, if the dif- 
ferent paffions which the poet intends to raife, are juftly 
diftinguithed 
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diftinguifhed and exprefied by the compofer’s art, he will 
feel this happy union of both arts, and thence join hig own 
to perfeét the whole. 

¢ With regard to the inftrumental kind, the ftile and 
air of the movement muft chiefly determine the exa& time 
or manner in which it ought to be performed: and unlefs 
we ftrictly attend to this diftinction, the moft excellent 
compofitions may be greatly injured, efpecially when the 
compofer is not prefent, either to lead, or give the air of 
his piece.’ 

He concludes the whole, with giving feveral direétions 
for the juft, or expreflive, performance of concertos ; and 
thinks it a great hardfhip, that the fate of mufical compo- 
fitions fhould depend on the random execution of a fet of 
performers, who have never previoufly confidered them, 
examined the conneétion of their parts, or ftudied their ge- 
neral intention. ‘ Wasa dramatic author in fuch a fitua- 
tion, adds he, as that the fuccefs of his play depended upon 
a fingle recital, and that too by perfons thus unprepared ; 
I fancy he would fcarce chufe to run the rifk, tho’ he had 
even mr. Garrick for one of his rehearfers. Yet what the 
poet never did, or ever will venture, the harmonift is of ne- 
ceffity compelled to, and that alfo frequently, when he had 
not yet acquired a character to prejudice the audience ‘in his 
favour, or is in any fituation to prevent their firft cenfure 
from being determinate and final.’ VA 


— a, a 





ART. xLir. ANTONII AtsoPl, @dis Curistti olsm 
Alumni, Odarum libri duo. sto, 6s. Knapton. 


Hefe terfe and purely claffical cdes breathe at once the 

eafe and feftivity of Horace, and preferve his remark- 

able felicity of diétion, without that fervility he condemns. 
The celebrated writer has a mafterly variety of ftile, whe- 
ther he rifes to the fublime, diffolves in the pathetic, or 
{ports in his familiar odes to his friends. His firft ode, the 
Te Deum, pretty clofely tranflated, is a fpecimen of his 
foaring ; his elegiac ode on the death of queen AZary is a 
well-rais’d ex preffion of grand and elevated forrow, if we may 
be allowed the terms ; but that upon the death of his wife 
feems the moft tender,. the moft {weetly plaintive and pa- 
thetic Latin poem we ever remember to have read. The 
frequent imagery is very affecting and natural, and the 
language 
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language fo correfpondently adapted to it, that it is im- 
poflible to forbear fympathizing in his affii¢tion. As it is 
pretty long however, we have chofe his ode to Sir ‘foba 
Dolben, baronet, an adept in mufic, for a fpecimen; and 
fhall obferve, if it was to have an Englifp title, it might 
properly be called, Counrry Music. But two odes in 
this edition, to the beft of our retolleAion, have been 
printed before: thefe are Charlettus Percivallo fuo, and its 
refponfive one, which, together with the Hirco-cervus, an 
hexameter poem of his, are in the Mdufae Anghcanae. We 
hear with pleafure, that an intimate friend of the deceafed 
author’s, to whom feveral of thefe little poems are exprefs- 
ly addrefled, talks of obliging our literary readers with a 
very entertaining fupplement to this co)lection, by publifh- 
ing an humorous epithalamium of mr. 4/fop’s to the reverend 
dr. Nicols. Indeed our author never appears more in his na- 
tural vein and eafy character, than in thofe focial, fpirited 
and entertaining addrefles to his elegant intimates. But 
fhould any frigid critic obje&t to this warmth of our appro- 
bation, that no great depth is requifite to fuch fhort fami- 
liar addrefles; while we admit fome truth in this, we muft 
aver a certain flow and eafe indifpenfibly neceflary, which 
nature only can confer; and without which any attempter 
would find his imitation of them as difficult as unfucceff- 


ful. fudet, fruftraque laboret 
Aulus idem 








Hor. 


JOHANNI DOLBEEN. 

Uficae praefes et amice mufis, 

O chori duétor, tibi fervit omnis 

©muaibus nervis fidicen, fidefque 
Lleque felis. 


Te tuus Croftus docilis modorum, 
Parque Purcello genius remulcet : 


Interiin, quae fit, patienter audi, 
Mujfica ruris. 


Sole nondum orto excubitor fidclis 
Gallus affuetus vocat ad laberes ; 

Kt comes nidi bene cantilenam or- 
ditur. ab ovo. 
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Sat tibi notum quid alauda mané, 

Quid canat noctu Philomela; non te 

Aut loquax picus latet, aut futuri 
Praefcia cornix. 


Fors tamen nefcis ut agreftium auri 

Perplacet late refonans flagellum, 

Hordei terror ; neque te caballi 
Pendula collo 


Aera deleétant, hilarifve acutum 1 
Sibilum aurigae. Tamen hoc ubique 
Ruflicus gaudet fonitu, nec Hebro 

Invidet Orpheum. 


Arte contendant quibus ars magiftra eft : 

Ett fatis noftro modulo vel agm 

Scire balatum, aut qucrulum columbae 
Murmur amantis. 


Dulce fat veftrae citharae, fatemur, 
Dant melos: nobis melius quid affert " 
Mufica, et gratis vicibus remifcet 


Utile dulci. 


Grunniunt porci? Boream ingruentem 

Certus expefto: anfer anafve ftridet? 

Mi domi plaudo, et video cadentes wt 
Aridus imbres. 


Quin notis iftis tibi certiora 

Signa promitto: valido boeatu 

Ter canit poft plauftra, domum reduco, 
Meffor, ariftas. 


Omen hoe laetus rapio, horreifque 

Congero meflem: fapiens bonufque 

Unum ob hoc dicor, quia plena turgent 
Horrea frugum. 


Si fapis, fi vis fapere, huc adefdum 

Urbis atque aulae fatur: hic remotus, 

Hic chori primus, canito, hordea inter, 
Farra forumque. 


Sin rudem nolis decorare pompam ; 

Mittito vel quod recinat coloni 

Guttur, aut faltem indocilis modorum 
Dittet . agrettis. 


A ArT. 
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ArT. x11. MiscetLangous Tracts. By the late 
reverend and learned Conyers Middleton, D.D. Never 
before publifbed. To which are added, fome fcarce pitces 
of the fame author, that were printed in his. life-time. 
4to, 12s. few’ds Manby and Cox, 


Efides feveral fcarce pieces printed in dr. Middleton's 
life-time, the public is here prefented with all his 
{thumous tracts, which are as follows: Some curfory 
refe€tions on the diffention, which happened at Antioch, 
between the apoftles Peter and Paul Reflections on 
the variations, or inconfiftencies, which are found among 
the four evangelifts in their different accounts of the fame 
faéts—An eflay upon the gift of tongues, &c.—Some fhort 
remaiks on a ftory cold by the antients, concerning St. fobn 
the evangtlift, and Cerinthus the heretic, Gc.—An efiay 
on the allegorical; and |'tera] interpretation of the creation 
and fall of man—De Latinarum literarum pronunciatione 
diflertatio—A preface to an intended anfwer to all the ob- 
jection made againft the free enquiry. 

Though our learned author’s pofthumous pieces are writ- 
ten with all that acutenefs, clegance, and fpirit, which ap- 
pear in his other writings, and which have gained bim fo 
great and fo juft a reputation in the learned world; yet 
there are {ome things in them, which (we are forry to fay) 
cannot eafily be reconciled with candour, or perhaps with 
truth. : 

His defign, in the two firft tra&s, is to corre& the mif- 
takes which commonly prevail with regard to infpiration, 
and to enquire how far the apoftles and evangelifts appear 
to have been favoured with it, and to have aéted under the 
immediate direction of an infallible fpirit. He introduces 
his reflections on the difpute at Antioch with the hiftory of 
it, as related by Paul himfelf, in his epiftle to the Gala- 
ttans, chap. ii. 11, 12, 13, 14. and obferves, that, from 
the earlieft ages of the church, it has been a conftant topic 
of raillery to the fceptics and unbelievers. Porphyry, the 
old enemy of our religion, takes occafion from it, he tells 
us, to charge Paul with afluming falfely to himfelf the 
merit of facts, which never really happened, in order to 
extol his own character, and deprefs Peter’s, out of envy 
to his more eminent virtues: or allowing the fa@, to accufe 
Paul of infolence and rafhnefs, in reproving his fuperior 
for a compliance, of which he himfelf was notorioufly 
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guilty : or, laftly, to impute to both thefe great apoftles, a 
levity, inconftancy, and weaknefs of mind, which be. 
trayed them into a conduét, unworthy. of their facred cha- 
racter. 

After fhewing that the interpretations, which have been 
invented by ancient and modern commentators to evade the 
force of thefe objeGions, are unnatural and abfurd, he pro- 
ceeds as follows. ‘ On the whole, we may obferve, how 
impoffible it is for men, even of the greateft learning and 
piety, to interpret fcripture with fuccefs, when they come to 
it prepoflefled with fyftems, which they are lifted as it were 
to defend, as neceflary parts of the chriftian religion: for, 
inftead of fearching candidly for the true meaning of the 
text, they come provided with fenfes, which they are ob- 
liged to ingraft upon it; till, by a practice and habit of 
wreiting the fcripture on all occafions, they acquire a dex- 
terity of extracting what doétrines they pleafe out of it. 

¢ The cafe now before us aftords a remarkable inftance 
of it. There is not a fact in all the fcriptures more clear- 
ly, exprefsly and intelligibly delivered than this into which 
we are inquiring: and, if it were found in any other book 
but the bible, or told of any other perfons but the apoftles, 
it would be underftood at once, without the poflibiliry of a 
miftake, by all even of the loweft capacity. Yet this plain 
ftory, related in a book which, above all others, is calcu- 
Jated for the univerfal inflruction and benefit of mankind, 
has puzzled both the Greeks, and the Latins of all ages, and 
been ftrained and tortured by the ableft do€tors of the 
church, for the fake of fqueezing out of it every poffible 
{.nfe, but the true one. For which no other caufe can 
be affigned but this; that, in the degeneracy of the primi- 
tive church, when, by the policy or fuperftition of its lead- 
ers, new rites and doctines were introduced, which the 
text of {cripture difclaimed ; then reafon and fenfe were of 
courfe difcavded, and no rule of interpreting admitted, but 
what tallied with the fafhionable fyftems, and ferved the 
views of thofe who introduced them. 

‘ I thall proceed therefore, without any farther regard to 
the prejudices or interpretation either of the ancients or 
moderns, to fet forth the real ftate of this fa€t, as it is 
declared by St. Pau/, and illuftrated by other paffages of the 
new teftament, 

* It is manifeit then, in the firft place, that Peter, tho’ 
more particularly the apoftle of the Fews, was clearly con- 
vinced, that the ceremonies of the law. were fuperfeded and 
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sbolifhed by the difpenfation of the gofpel. For, on all 
occafions, we find him ftrongly afferting this doctrine, and 
declaring, that the yoke of AZofes ought not to be impofed 
on the necks of chriftians: yet with all this conviction, it 
is equally manifeft, that, through fear of the ‘fews, he was 
induced, as we have feen above, to change his conduct, dif- 
femble his opinion, and join himfelf to thofe zealots of the 
law, who required the obfervance of its rites, as neceflary 
fill to all. 

* Pani, on the other hand, the apoftle of the Genziles, 
and, by that character, the more engaged to vindicate their 
liberty, knowing Peter’s fentiments on this queftion to be — 
really the fame with his own, was fo fcandalized ar his dif- 
fimulation, that he could not abftain from reproaching him 
} very feverely for it it in public: yet, when it came after- 
wards to his own turn to be alarmed with an apprehenfion 
of danger from the fame quarter, he was content to com- 
ply and diflemble too, and, in order to pacify the Fews, 
affected a zeal for their legal rites and obfervances, by 
the advice of ‘ames, who then prefided in the church of 
Ferufalem. 

© We may obferve however by the way, that the con- 
du&t of Paul was not fo guarded and cautious as that of 
Peter, who feems to have better underftood the true fpirit 
of his countrymen, and to what extravagance their enthu~ 
fiaftic zeal would carry them, if provoked and pufhed to 
extremity: he recollected, that they had ftoned Stephen, 
for declaring, that ‘fefus came to change thofe cuftoms, which 
Mofes had eftablifhed; and he took care therefore, to give 
Way to them in time, when his compliance was likely to 
prevent the danger, which he apprehended: whereas Paul 
had carried his zeal for chriftian liberty fo far, and declared 
himfelf every where fo roundly againft the ceremonies of 
the law, both by preaching and writing, that, when he 
was driven afterwards to a change of conduét, his diffiniu- 
lation proved too late, and, inftead of pacifying the Fews, 
provoked them only the more; fo that they laid violent 
hands upon him in the temple, and would certainly have 
deftroyed him, if the chief. captain had not come to his 
refcue with a band of foldiers, Aéts xxi. 

* ‘This is the true ftate of the cafe, as it may clearly be 
collected from feveral paflages of the new teftament: and 
whatever ufe the enemies of religion can mzke of it, they 
muft enjoy it, finee chriftianity cannot be defended, either 
by denying or concealing the truth. Let the difciples then 
Aaz of 
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of Porphyry, after the example of their mafter, object to us 
if they pleafe, that thefe two apoftles, of whofe extraordi- 
nary gifts and miracles we read fo much, were left on many 
occaficns, like all other frail and fallible men, to govern 
themfelves by rules and maxims merely human, and were 
betrayed fometimes by their paffions, into compliances dif- 
honourable to their charaéter: for, fhould we grant them 
ali this, it cannot be of any hurt or difcredit to chriftiam- 
ty, unlefs they could fhew it to be one of its doctrines, that 
perfons extraordinarily illuminated and infpired on certain 
occafions, did on all occafions ceafe to be men: which will 
not be pretended in a religion, whofe facred monuments, 
both of the old and new teftament, furnifh many in- 
ftances of the fins and frailties of thofe who are there cele- 
brated as the principal favourites of heaven. 
© It may be objeéted {till farther, that, whatever notions 
we may entertain concerning the infpiration of the facred 
writings, it is evident from this very cafe, that the apofties 
and firft preachers were not conftantly infpired by the holy 
ghoft, even in the execution of their miniftry, and the 
propagation of the gofpel, in one of the principal cities of 
the eaft: and this too muft neceflarily be granted, fince it is 
demonftrably proved by the faét into which we are enquir- 
ing: for, it Peter’s conduét was really blameable, we muft 
neceflarily allow, that he was not at that time under the 
guidance of an unerring fpirit; or, if it was not blameable, 
then Paul’s cenfure of him was rafh and unjuft, and could 
not be fuggefted by the fame fpirit.’ | 
Our author thinks that the fame conclufion may be drawn 
from many other paflages of the new teftament; from Paui’s 
behaviour before the high prieft, where he was guilty of a 
rudenefs and indecency, which he himfelf condemns; and 
from his contention with Barnabas, who had been joined in 
commiffion with him by the holy ghoft, and was extraor- 
dinarily infpired by the fame fpirit. He concludes this tract 
with the following words. ‘ In fhort, fays he, this no- 
ticn of the univerfal infpiration of the apoftles and facred 
writers, appears to have no other foundation, but in the mif- 
taken fenfe of certain texts, fuggefted by the prejudices of 
pious men, who greedily embrace an hypothelis, which 
feems to advance the honour of religion, and furnifhes, at 
the fame time, the fhorteft and eafieft method of filencing 
all objections to it, by the infallible authority of perfons 
infpired by God. But this fame queftion will be more 
clearly and largely illuftrated in my next enquiry.’ i 
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He introduces his reflections on the inconfiftencies which 
are found among the evangelifts, jn their different accounts 
of the fame faéts, with obferving, that the agreement which 
is found in the four gofpels, with regard to the principal 
tranfzctions there recorded, tho’ written by different per- 
fons, at different times, and in different places, is fo ftrong 
a proof of the truth cf chriftianity, that its adverfaries have 
been endeavouring, in all ages, to fhake this foundation, 
without fuccefs. But the champions of the gofpel, fays he, 
not content with fimple victory, nor fatisfied with refuting 
the cavils ef its enemies, refolved to carry their triumphs 
{till farther, and to cut off even the poffibility of cavilling 
for the future, by maintaining, that the evangelifts were 
not only confiftent in their accounts of all the greater e- 
vents, but could not poffibly contradidt each other, even in 
the fmalleft, being all of them perpetually infpired by a di- 
vine and unerring fpirit. 

The doctor examines this opinion with great freedom, 
produces a great number of inftances wherein the evange- 
lifts are inconfiftent with each other in their relation of 
fats, fhews what has been advanced by antient and mo- 
dern critics to make them appear confiftent, and concludes 
that many of the facts, recorded in the gofpels, are related 
fo varioufly, that they cannot poffibly be reconciled by ail 
the art and fubtlety of the moft expert commentators. He 
is far from thinking, however, that the differences and in- 
confiftencies which are found in the gofpels reflect any dif- 
credit on chriftianity: on the contrary, he is of opinion, 
that they are of real fervice towards illuftrating the truth 
of it, and that they tend to eftablifh the authority of the 
evangelifts, tho’ they overthrow the hypothefis which is 
commonly entertained concerning them, vz. that, in com- 
‘piling their feveral gofpels, they were conftantly infpired and 
direfied by an unerring fpirit. 

* The belief then, fays he, of the in/piration and abfe- 
lute infallibility of the evangelifts, feems tv be more abfurd, 
than even of tranfubftantiation itfelf: for this, tho’ repug- 
Nant to fenfe, is fupported by the exprefs words of fcrip- 
ture; whereas the other, not Jefs contrary to fenfe, is con- 
trary at the fame time to the declarations of the evangelifts 

‘themfelves, Yet fuch is the force of prejudice, that the 
generality of expofitors take great pains to feach out texts 
and arguments for the fupport of this favourite hypothefis ; 
hot confidering, that, if they were able to produce any, 
from which they could extort fuch an interpretation, it 
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would tend only to the hurt and difcredit of chriftianity it~ 
felf, by faftening upon it a doctrine contradictory to fa& 
and experience. 

‘ But, in truth, all the arguments which are alledged for 
this doctrine, are gencrally fo trifling, that, inftead of con- 
firming, they render it only more contemptible to men cf 
judgment. Thus the learned Lightfoot attempts to prove 
the divine infpiration of Luke, from the word aw», in the 
preface of his gofpel, which implies, as is interpreted by 
this critic, that Luke had received his information of the 
things, which he relates, from above, or from heaven : 
whereas it fignifies nothing more, but that he had fearch- 
ed and traced them out from their very fource, or begin- 
ing: in which fenfe it is frequently applied by all the beft 
writers of antiquity, and even by Lue himfelf in another 
place.’ 

The do@or now proceeds to confider the prophecies of 
the old teftament, as they are applied in the new, and 
endeavours to fhew, that we are not obliged to receive all 
the applications of them as infallible; that chriftianity does 
not depend upon it; and that, whoever fhall attack it on 
this article, will labour only in vain, unlefs he can fhew, 
that the miffion and charaéter of ‘fefus were not, in any 
manner or fenfe at all, prefigured in the old teftament, or 
that Adfes and the prophets had no where teftified of him. 
¢ This, fays he, is the fingle point which can afieét or hurt 
the caufe of chriftianity ; and all the cavils, which falls 
fhort of this, may juftly be flighted, as of no real weight in 
this queftion. 

To conclude; the chief purpofe of thefe enquiries is, to 
fhew, that chriftianity cannot be defended to the fatisfaction 
of {fpeculative and thinking men, but by reducing it to its 
original fimplicity, and ftripp' ing it of the falfe oloffes, and 
fyftems, with which it has been incumbered, through the 
prejudices of the pious, 2s well as the arts of the crafty and 
the interefted. One of the principal of thefe incumbrances, 
as far as I am able to judge, is the notion, which is general- 
ly inculcated by our divines, concerning the perpetual infpt- 
ration and infallibility of the apofiles and evangelifis : a no- 
tion, which has imported fuch difficulties and perplexities 
into the fyftem of the chriftian religion, as all the wit of 
man has not been able to explain: which yet will all be 
eafily folved, and vanifh at once, by admitting only the 
contrary notion, that the apofties were fallible: which is a 
fort of proof that generally paffes with men of fenfe for de- 
monftrative ; 
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monftrative; being of the fame kind, by which Sir //aac 
Newton has convinced the world of the truth of his philo- 
fophical principles. 

‘ For this great philofopher, by confidering the real ef- 
feéts and productions of nature, and applying the caufes of 
thofe, which were within the reach of fenfe and experi- 
ment, to all other phenomena of a fimilar kind, more 
diftant and remote from the fame trial, arrived at laft, by 
achain of confequences, at the difcovery of that univerfal 
principle, by which the beautiful order of this vifible world 
is regulated, -and all the particular motions and a€tivities of 
its conftituent parts perpetually direéted ; which, in every 
other hypothefis, had been perplexed with infuperable diffi- 
culties. Defcartes took the contrary method : he firft con- 
ceived the idea of his univerfal principle, and, by the force 
of his great wit and comprehenfion, made it correfpond fo 
aptly with the principal phanomena of nature, that it was 
received with great applaufe by the learned. But when it 
came to be examined afterwards with rigour, and was 
found irreconcileable to faét and experience, it gradually 
loft ground, and is now generally rejected by men of 
fcience. 

* The cafe is the fame in theological, as in natural in- 
quiries: it is experience alone, and the obfervation of facts, 
which can illuftrate the truth of principles. Faéts are ftub- 
born things, deriving their exiftence from nature; and, 
though frequently mifreprefented and difguifed by art and 
falfe colours, yet cannot be totally changed, or made pliable 
to the fyftems which happened to be in fafhion; but, fooner 
‘or later, will always reduce the opinions of men to a com- 
pliance and conformity with themfelves. 

‘ Wherefore, as we learn from daily experience, that 
prejudice, paffion, want of memory, knowledge or judg- 
ment, naturally produce obfcurity, inaccuracy, and mif- 
takes, in all modern writings whatfoever: fo, when we fee 
the fame effects in antient writings, how facred foever they 
may be deemed, we muft neceflarily impute them to the 
fame caufes. This is what fenfe and reafon prefcribe, and 
What will be found at laft the only way of folving all the 
difficulties above intimated: whereas our theorifts, who 
come provided with fyftems, which they impofe as the ca- 
tholic rule, by which the chriftian doétrine muft be ex- 
plained, are driven to fuch miferable fhifts and abfurdities, 
in their attempts to accommodate that rule to the particu- 
lar fa&ts of the gofpel, that, inftead of clearing it of its diffi- 
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culties, they never fail to obfcure and perplex it ftill more, 
till they render it incompatible with any confiftent and ra- 
tional belief.’ : 

In the third tra€&t our author endeavours to explain the 
proper notion and nature of the gift of tongues, as it is de- 
fcribed and delivered to us in the facred fcriptures. He 
introduces it with the account of the original collation of 
this miraculous gift, as it is given us in the fecond chap- 
ter of the 4és of the apoftles. The principal end and 
proper ufe of it, he thinks, was to ferve, on fome folemn 
occafions, as a fenfible proof, and illuftrious fign, that adi- 
vine influence refted on thofe who were indued with it, 
This he imagines may be collected from the account of its 
firft communication with the apoftles. * For in fuch an 
aflembly, fays he, as is there defcribed, compofed of feve- 
ral different nations, it is not reafonable to think, that this 
diverfity of tongues was given to the apoftles, for the fake 
of converting thofe nations, by the mere force of fuch dif- 
courles as they were enabled to make to each in their own 
tongue: for that would have required more time than the 
nature of fuch a meeting could allow; nor could any 
{peeches of that fort made fucceflively te different parts of 
the company, in different languages, be proper to perfuade 
the whole, but to confound rather and perplex them. For 
if we fuppole the apoftles to have made each a feparate dif- 
courfe; to the Parthians, for inftance, in the Parthian; 
to the Zgyptians, in the Zgyptian; or to the Romans, in 
the Latin tongue; it is certain, that the greateft part of 
the aflembly, who did not underitand thofe languages, 
would remain all that while amazed, and unedified ; and 
this gift of tongues, if it had not, been accompanied by 
fome other power more perfuafive and efficacious, would 
have expofed the pofleflors of it to ridicule only and con- 
tempt; agreeably to what St. Paul declares to the Corin- 
thians : If the whole church be come together in one place, and 
all [peak with tongues, and there come in thofe who are 
unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not fay that ye are 
mad ? 

© Now all this is actually verified by the ftory before us ; 
in which we find, that, as long as the apoftles were dif- 
playing this miraculous faculty, the greatcft part of the 
company, who heard them by turns fpeaking in their own 
languages, were {truck with.amazement,. to perceive a fet 
of rude Galileans fo learned and accomplifhed of a fudden, 
with all this variety of ftrange tongues; and they were all 
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in doubt, and afked one another, what could be the meaning of 
it? while the reft, who underftood nothing of any of thofe 
tongues, took all, which the apoftles were uttering, for 
the mere effect of drunkennefs ; till Peter, obferving that 
their new gift had wrought its proper effect, by imprinting 
a general perfuafion of fomething very wonderful in it, 
and raifing an impatience in the company to expect the 
event, rofe up, and putting an end to all that diverfity 
and diflonance of languages, began to explain to them, 
in an affecting and continued difcourfe, and in a tongue 
which they all underftood, how what they had juft feen 
and heard, was not the effect of wine and drunkennefs, 
but of the wife counfel and power of God, who had now 
fulfilled the antient predictions of his holy prophets, con- 
cerning the charaéter of the Meffiah, and the nature of his 
kingdom, which were all verified by the death, the refur- 
rection and the afcenfion of that fame ‘fefus, whom they 
had crucified. By the power of whicli fpeech, he added 
about three thoufand fouls at once to the number of the faith- 
ful; and exemplified the truth of what St. Paul has alfo 
teftified, that it is better, to /beak five words in the church 
with underfianding, fo as to inftrué? others by them, than ten 
thoujand in an unknown tongue. 
© Phis account of the gift of tongues, drawn from the 
clear teftimonies of fcripture, plainly fhews; that it was 
not of a {table or permanent nature, but adapted to peculiar 
occafions, and then withdrawn again, as foon as it had ferved 
the particular purpofe, for which it was beftowed. And 
hence we fee the vanity of that notion, which is generally 
entertained about it, that from the firft communication of it 
to the Apoftles,it adhered to them conftantly as long as they 
lived, fo as to inable them to preach the gofpel to every nati- 
on, through which they travelled, in its own proper tongue, 
A notion, for which I cannot,find the leaft ground in any 
part of facred writ, but many folid reafons to evince the 
contrary. Agreeably to which the learned Salmatius, {peak- 
ing of this fame miracle, fays, we are not to infer from it, 
that the Apoftles, by receiving the gift of tongues, received 
a faculty of fpeaking all the feveral languages, which are 
commonly ufed in the world. For itis not probable, that 
the effe&t of it continued beyond that very day, or any long- 
er, than the cloven tongues appeared to fit upon their heads : 
when thofe vanifhed the miracle ceafed, and left them def- 
titute of every other language, but that of their native 
country : for he thinks it certain, that they were not ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with any other, except what they might afterwards 
imperfectly acquire by natural means, as they found oecafion 
for it (Salmaf. de Helleniftica, p.252.) ‘This, tho’ it be 
but little underftood, and will not perhaps be well relifhed 
by the prefent pretenders to orthodoxy, is certainly the moft 
probable account of the matter.’ 

The remaining part of this eflay is taken up principally 
with fhewing the opinion both of the antients and the mo- 
derns, concerning the general language of the New Tefta- 
ment, and the particular ftile and fkill in languages of each 
fingle apoftle or writer of thofe facred books. What our 
author himfelf advances upon this fubjeét, we cannot but 
think very exceptionable: hear what he fays. * If the 
language which the apoftles made ufe of in propagating the 
gofpel by preaching or writing, had been infpired into 
them by God, we fhould expe furely to find it fuch as 
is worthy of God; pure, clear, noble and affecting, even 
beyond the force of common fpeech. What man, fays Ci- 
cero, is more flowing in his diétion than Plato? ‘fupiter 
himfelf, the philofophers fay, if he [peaks Greek, talks in 
the fame manner. As they had no idea of any thing more 
excellent, fo they imagined, that God himfelf would ufe 
the Platonic ftile ; fince nothing can come from him, but 
what is the moft perfeét in its kind : and this indeed is the 
univerfal fenfe of mankind, avd the fole rule, which nature has 
given us, to diftinguifh the genvine productions of the Deity. 

‘ But if we try the apoftolic language by this rule, we 
fhall be fo far from afcribing it to God, as to think it fcarce 
worthy of man, I mean, of the liberal and the polite: for we 
fhall find it in faét to be utterly rude and barbarous, and a- 
bounding with every fault which can poflibly deform a Jan- 
guage. 

* It would be tedious to enumerate all the particular imper- 
feétions which are charged to the facred ftile: whole books 
are written on the fubject, and filled with the barbart/ms 
of the new teflament: and tho’ fome writers alfo, on the o- 
ther hand, prompted by a falfe zeal, have attempted to de- 
fend the purity of fcriptural Gréek, yet all which they have 
been abie to thew, is, that certain particular words and 
expreffions are ufed there, in the fame fenfe, and with the 
fame propriety, with which they are employed by the 
claffic writers: which is nothing more, than what is natu- 
ral and neceffary in all human compofitions; that many 
words, even of the moft elegant kind, fhould be ufed in 
common, both by the warit and the beft authors, who 
write 
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write in the fame fame language. But it will be impoffible 
to prove, that the order and conftruction of thofe words, 
and the general turn of the periods, which conftitute what we 
call the ftile, is not truly barbarous and corrupt, and wholly 
remote from the eafe and fweetnefs of the claffical compofi- 
tions.” Such is the heavy charge brought by our author a- 
gainft the apoftolic language ; a charge, which it would be 
very difficult to fupport. 

The fourth traét contains fome fhort remarks on a ftory 
told by the ancients, concerning St. John the evangelift, and 
Cerinthus the heretic; and on the ufe, which is made of it 
by the moderns, to enforce the duty of flhunning heretics. 
The ftory is told by Jrenaus, in the following manner: 
That there were fome who had heard Polycarp relate, how 
St. Fohn, the difciple of our Lord, gaing one day to the 
public bath in Ephefus, aud finding the heretic Cerinthus in 
it, flarted back inftantly without bathing, crying out, Let 
us run away, left the bath fhould fail upon us, while Ce- 
rinthus the enemy of truth is in it. 

Dr. Berriman bas applied this ftory, in one of his fer- 
mons, to enforce the duty of /bunning infidels and heretics ; 
and dr. WVaterland, to recommend a practice, which he 
warmly preffes upon all chrifttans, of rejecting from their 
fociety and communion, a// theimpugners of fundamentals : and 
it is fure, favs our author, to be thrown in our way, either 
from the pulpit or the prefs, by all angry divines, as oft as 
they find occalion, to inflame the people againft an anta- 
gonift, whom, through zeal and heat of controverfy, they 
are difpofed to treat as an adverfary to the chriftian faith. 

As this ftory naturally tends to excite prejudices, and 
uncharitable averfions in the minds of men, and is confi- 
dered generally, by zealots, as an apoftolic rube and prece- 
dent, for the exercife of all kinds of rudenefs towards thofe 
who differ from them in matters of religion, our author 
thinks it of ufe to the pubiic quiet, to enquire into the 
real ftate of it, and not to fuffer it to have any other cre- 
dit or influence, than what is ftri€tly due to it: for in 
that great uncharitablenefs, fays he, which reigns among 
all the fe&ts of chriftians in thefe days, there is no occafian 
to ranfack antiquity, for any additional motives of ftrife 
and mutual hatred. 

The doétor fhews very clearly, that this hear-fay ftory, 
as he calls it, is, at the beft, of fo uncertain and doubt- 
ful a credit, that we cannot reafonably lay any ftrefs, or 
ground any point of duty upon it; and that, if we fhould 
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grant it even to be true, it would be abfurd and dangerous 
to the peace of the church, in its prefent circum ftances, 
to eftablith it as a rule of conduct, to private and ordinary 
chrittians. 

In his fhort effay on the allegorical and literal interpre- 
tation of the creation and fall of man, he compares the fe- 
veral merits of the two principal and rival kinds of inter- 

retation ; the one according to the letter, the other to al- 
mp which have each of them been approved and pre- 
ferred in their turns, in different ages of the church. By 
the letter, he means the hiftorical acceptation of the text, 
as a plain narrative of facts, fuppofed to have been tranf- 
ated in the very manner and order in which they are there 
related: by allegory, that latent and more refined way of 
delivering truth, under the drefs of fiction, or fable, which 
was practifed chiefly in antient times, and by the fages of 
the eaitern world. 

There is not a fingle article, he obferves, of the narra- 
tive given us of the creation, which, in its literal fenfe, has 
not puzzled all the expofitors, and furnifhed the fceptics 
with perpetual topics of ridicule. In anfwer to whom, 
fays he, I have*never met with one advocate of the letter, 
either antient or modern, who has ventured to affirm the 
whole to be rational and natural ; or has not been forced 
to take fhelter, under allegory, in one part of it, or the 
other. He tells us, that St. 4u/lin, tho’ he profeffes to ex- 
plain things according to their hiftorical truth, in his 
twelve books concerning the /iteral interpretation of the 
three firft chapters of Genefis, is yet frequently obliged to 
have recourfe to allegory, being unable to accommodate the 
text to a proper and literal fenfe. 

‘ But, fays he, this double way of interpreting, which 
Auftin approves, and the moderns generally follow,: by con- 
fidering one fentence as literal, the next as allegorical; one 
part as a faét, the next asa fable, feems to be abfurd and 
irrational ; tending rather to confound than enlighten the 
underftandings of men; and was contrived, without doubt, 
for no other purpofe, but the fupport of fyftems and preju- 
dices, which plain fcripture would not juftify, till it was 
drefled up and feafoned, as it were, by a mixture of fenfes 
which did not belong toit. Fables indeed may be ground- 
ed on things real and true; and a general notion of fuch 
truths may be artfully conveyed, under the veil of fi€tion 
‘or allegory: but hiftorical and allegorical narrations are 
compofitions of quite different kinds, and ferving to dif- 
ferent 
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ferent ends: the one to reprefent by a literal defcription, the 
true and natural ftate of things; theother, to inculcate 
fome hidden truth, quite different from what it literally re- 
prefents. It feems impoffidle therefore, that two fuch op- 

fite characters, which naturally deftroy each other, can 
belong to the fame fubje& 5 or that one and the fame defcrip- 
tion can, by any art or mixture of, fenfes, be rendered both 
truly hiitorical and allegorical at the fame time. 

‘] have ever been inclined to confider the particular ftory 
of the fall of man, as a moral fable or allegory ; fuch as we 
frequently meet with in other parts, both of the old and 
new teftament, in which certain religious duties and doc- 
trines, wih the geniune nature and eff-éts of them, are 
reprefented as it were to ourfelves, by a fiction of perfons 
and facts, which had no real exiftence. And Iam the 
more readily induced to efpoufe this fenfe of it, from a per- 
fuafion, that it is not only the moft probable and rational, 
but the moft ufeful alfo to the defence of our religion, by 
clearing it of thofe difficulties, which are apt to fhock and 
make us ftumble, as it were, at the very threfhold, 

‘ For whether we interpret the ftory literally or allego- 
rically, I take it to be exactly the fame, with regard to its 
effeéts and influence on chriftianity ; which requires nothing 
more from it, than what is taught by both the kinds of in- 
terpretation, that this world had a beginning and creation 
from Ged; and that its principal inhabitant man, was origi- 
nally formed to a fate of bappine/s and perfection which be loft 
and forfeited, by following bis lufis and paffions, in oppofition 
to the will of his creator, For there could not be any reli- 
gion at all, without the belief of fuch a creator, nor any 
need of a revealed religion, but upon the fuppofition of 
man’s fal]. —TThefe two points then, as the antients obferved, 
are ali, that 1/o/es propofed to deliver to us ; and they are 
delivered with equal truth and efficacy, either in the literal or 
the allegorical way, nor do 1 find any reference to them in 
the facred fcriptures, which appears to be inconfiftent with 
the allegorical acceptation of them. 

‘“* Have ye not read, fays our Saviour to the Pharifees, 
that he, who made them at the beginning, made them male and 
female? And for this caufe foall a man leave his father and 
mother, and cleave to his wife, and they twain Jhall be one 
feo. He takes no notice of the particular manner of Eve’s 
formation, from the rib of Adam; but intimates only in 
general the fact of their creation, and the moral of it, which 
is equally deducible from the literal and the allegorica! {enfe, 
St. Paul feems to allude indeed to the circumftance of the 
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rib, where he fays, that the man is not of the woman, but the 
woman of the man: and that Adamwas firft formed, and then 
Eve: whence he infers the fubordination of the female fex. 
But his argument, whether it be drawn from the letter or the 
allegory, would have the fame force, fince it is fuppofed, 
that the allegory itfelf was contrived for the purpofe of fug- 
gefting the fame inference. Again / fear, fays Paul to the 
Corinthians, left, as the ferpent beguiled Eve, through his /ub- 
tiltys fo your minds fhould be corruptcd from the fimplicity, 
that isin Chrift. Where he feems to unfold the true mean- 
ing and hidden finfe of the MZofaic parable, and to fignify, 
that Ewe was beguiled and feduced from her native fimplici- 
ty, by the caivabey of her lufts and affeclions. For as that 
was certainly the cafe of the Corinthians, fo the apoftle’s 
fimile would not be pertinent, unlefs we take the ferpent, 
as many of the learned have done, to be the fymboal of luff, 
and Senfual pleafure.——— 

‘ To conclude, fince it is allowed to have been the prac- 
tice of all the fages of the ancient world, in treating of the 
origin of things, and the fublime doétrines of theology, to 
wrap up what they delivered, under the veil of enigmas, /im- 
bels, and allegories ; and fince this was more peculiarly 
the cuftom of the gyptianxs, among whom Mofes was born, 
and diligently trained im al’ the myfterious parts of their 
learning and wifdem; it is reafonable to imagine, that on 
the fubject of the creation, and the origin of man, he fhould 
ufe a manner of writing, which all other nations then ufed, 
and which the A gyptians his matters haa particularly taught 
him. This, I fay, is what we fhculd previoufly expeé& 
from fuch a writer, on fuch a fubje&t ; and this is what we 
find him to have actually performed ; as it is evident, 4s 
well from the turn and manner of his writing, as from the 
teftimony of thofe very people, for whcfe inftru@ion he 
wrote ; who generally treat thefe firft chapters of Genefis 
as allgorical, and are faid, to have re{trained their youth 
from reading them on account of the difficulties of the lites 
ral fenfe, and the wrong notions, which it might imprint 
of God, til they had reached a maturity of age and judg- 
ment, which might qualify them to comprehend its more 
recondite meaning. The chriftians, alfo, when they received 
thefe books from the ‘Jews, received from them at the fame 
time, this fame method of expounding, which they univer- 
fally followed in the primitive ages : and on the authoritv 
of fuch guides, it cannot furely be thought rafh, .or give 
any juft fcandal, to adhere to the fame interpretation ; 
efpecially, fince it will be found, as I have faid above, the 
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moft effectual of all others, to clear our religion from thofe 
objections, which in all ages have fhocked the faith of many, 
on their very entrance into it.’ 
Befides dr. Adiddleton’s pofthumous pieces, which make 
only about a third of this volume, there are Contained in it, 
his letter to dr. Waterland; the feveral defences of it; and 7 
his remarks, paragraph by paragraph, on Bentley’s propo- 
{als for a new edition of the Greek Teftament and Latin 


verfion. = A 


——— 





Art. xLiv. Philofophical obfervations on the analogy between 

the propagation of animals and that of vegetables : In which 

are anfwered fome objeétions againft the indivifibility of the 

| foul, which have been inadvertently drawn from the latecu- 

rious and = experimenis upon the polypus and other ani- 

mals, With an explanation of the manner in which each 

piece of a divided polypus becomes another perfec? animal of 

the fame fpecies. By James Parfons, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
8vo. 45. Davis. 


NQUIRIES into the works of nature, when car- 

ried on, not in the method of hypothefis and vain 
conjecture, but in the only juft and fatisfactory method of 
experiment and obfervation, and with a view to illuftrate the 
wifdom and goodnefs of the great parent of the univerfe, at 
the fame time that they are extremely ufeful, cannot fail 
of being highly entertaining to every mind that is formed for 
contemplation, and hasa tafte for rational pleafure, and man- 
ly amufement. Such is the view, and fuch the method, 
wherein the learned and ingenious dr. Par/ons has, in the per- 
formance now before us, purfued his enquiries into the ami- 
mal and vegetable creation: and we are perfuaded, that every 
curious obferver cf the wonders of nature, every one who 
has attended to thofe amazing fignatures of {kill and contri- 
vance, which the ALMIGHTY ARTIFICER has difplayed 
in every plant and animal that prefents itfelf to our view, 
will be inclined to thagk him for the light he has thrown 
on a curious fubject, which has hitherto, in a great meafure, 
been involved in Obfcurity. He begins with fats that are 
plain and obvious to every one’s fenfes ; and rifing gradu- 
ally in his enquiries, fhews, in a chain of argumentation, 
the aftonifhing fimilarity between the manner of the pro- 
pagation of animals and that of vegetables, and the fimpli- 
city of thofe means by which nature purfues the fame plan i 
in the production and progrefs of both, 
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The doétor has divided his work into fix chapters, in 
the firft.of which he confiders the feveral opinions of au- 
thors concerning the propagation of animals and vegetables, 
He jays before his readers the various conjectures of the 
learned concerning the vis plaffica, and the ufe they have 
made of it to folve their difficulties in acounting for many 
of the phenomena of nature ; and points out briefly the 
advances made towards the truth by.the great. Harvey and 
the members of the Lyngan academy, the hiftory of the 
foundation and metied af which he informs us that he 
intends foon to publ fh. After this he proceeds as follows, 

¢ After what this great author (Harvey) had produced 
upon the fubject, it is fomewhat ftrange to find authors 
now talk of an admixtion of feminal matter of both male 
and female to produce an offspring ; but it would have been 
a prudent ftep, in fuch asaffert this doétrine, to point out 
how and where fuch an admixtion can be made, before 
they advance fuch a notion. Every real anatomift knows 
that the uterus in human bodies, in a virgin ftate, is very 
fmall ; that its fubftance is very thick, and confequently 
that its cavity, which confifis only of two little angular fur- 
faces lying ‘clofe together, is fo {mall and inconfiderable, as 
not to be capable of containing even a few drops of any 
kind of fluid. Again, it plainly appears by the ftructure 
of the cervix uteri, that nothing was ever intended to pafs 
from without, that is, from the vagina, into it; becaufe 
it is exitemely narrow and pretty long, and has glands with- 
in, to afford a ftrong mucus; and frie and wrinkles to 
which this matter adheres, in order to fecure and flop up the 
paflage from even theingrefs of the air. That therefore the 
little fetus muft come into it fome other way, and indeed 
nature has kindly provided two, which are the fallopian 
tubes ; and that thefe are the only ways cannot be denied, 
becaufe we fometimes find fetu/es in thefe tubes, which, al- 
tho’ they are contained in eva, very minute globules, when 
they are firft detached from the ovaria, often lie there, and 
grow very large, when once obftruéted in their paflage to- 
wards the xterus ; and thefe are what is called extra uterine 
conceptions ; of which feveral authors have given various 
accounts, 

© This being the cafe beyond contradi€tion, the fzcun- 
dation of the ova muft be made in the ovaria, which can- 
not poflibly be from an admixtion of grofs feminal matter, 
becaufe none can arrive at the ovaria by any means ; for, 
if 
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if the os tince and cervix uteri were quite open faas to ad« 
mit that grofs matter into it, yet no given force could fend 
the leaft particle into the fallopian tubes, the ingrefs of 
which into the uterus is fo fmall, as to efcape the niceft at- 
tempts to find their holes, or paflage from the uterus into the 
tubes ; and are fo contrived as not to fuffer even wind to pafs 
out. And indeed it is with much difficulty that it can be 
ferced open from the tube intothe womb. And even in the 
very laft month of pregnancy, when it is diftended to its 
utmoft extent, yet thefe holes or paffages are ftill clofe 5 
and as, the more the bladder is filled with urine, the clofer. 
are the paflages into it comprefled, in order to hinder a ree 
gurgitation of the urine into the ureters; fo the preflure of 
the membranes that contain the fetus upon the valves of 
thefe holes, together with the natural clofe ftruéture of the 
holes theméelves, render them as ftraight as they were, when 
the uterus was in a virgin ftate, notwithftanding the great 
diftention it fuffers, during the time of geftation. 

* Hence we may boldly conclude, that none of the vifi- 
ble grofs feminal matter that is injeéted by the male, can 
ever enter the Uterus, and that, upon the firft exercife or 
motion of the female, it is rejeéted, and falls out of the va- 
gina, feemingly in the fame quantity as it was injeéted ; and 
confeqyently that there can be no aflemblage of that matter 
of the male with any pretended /emen of a female, on any 
account whatfoever. Our great Hervey knew this very well, 
by his frequent infpection of other animals as well as the hu- 
man; it is therefore much to be wondered, that neither 
what the learned members of the Lyncean academy had ob- 
ferved, the hints given by Hiterenymus Fabritius, and the 
further moft fagacious obfervations of the ever famous Her- 
vey, fhould be fufficient to prevent fuch inadvertent relapfes 
into the notions of invefting matter with the leaft power of 
difpoling and directing itfelf, or of the moft remote proba- 
bility of any admixtion, as is before eften mentioned ; or 
that the knowledge of the ftructure of the parts of animals, 
ferving to their procreation, isnot of force enough to pree 
vent authors from running back into thofe obfcure and un- 
intelligible fyftems, which the learning and fagacity of the 
glorious writers above-mentioned had taught them to fhune 

© Now no fluid of the female can come into the vagina, 
at the time of the coit, but from the /acune; and it is this 
which is deitined only to lubricate the paflages, and cayfe 
much of the fenfations proper to the occafion in paffing 
shefe. lacunae; but, if we would fuppofe that lubricating 
Vor. VIL Bb fluid 
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fluid to be feminal, yet to what purpofe could it ferve, when 


_ it muft be catried off out of the vagina, together with the 


fupermatic juice of the male, upon the firft motion of the fe- 
male? Again, if it be pretended that the little ova in the 
ovaria contain feed, how can it come down to meet that 
of the male, and where can it be retained? Notin the wte- 
rus, for the natural reafons above-mentioned ; not in the 
vagina, for whatever is thrown in there, is abfolutely ejeét- 
ed in a few minutes after ; and this leads me ta the defcrip- 
tion of the ovum that comes into the womb of a viviparous 
animal, whatever may have been faid to the contrary, by 
thofe who have not been happy in frequent opportunities of 
viewing and confidering thefe things, nor are pofleffed of the 
neceflary qualifications for making fuch obfervations on ani- 
‘mal bodies. 

* An ovum of a viviparous animal confifts of parts contain- 

ing and fuch as arecontained. ‘Thofe containing are mem- 
branes, the chorion and amnion; the chorion is the exter- 
nal, having, on apart of its furface, the placenta in its ru- 
diments, which are the radtculi of the parts contained. 
"The amnion is the internal, on whofe furface the veins and 
arteries appear, proceeding from the little radiculi, and at 
laft uniting to form two arterial trunks, and one large vein: 
‘which three veflels, being inveloped in a mucuous cafe, form- 
ed out of the membranes, make together the umbilical cord, 
at the extremities of which the little organization of the 
fetus grows, and thefe, together with the waters that invi- 
“ron the fetus, are the parts contained. 

‘ This is the true ftate of an egg, asit grows from its 
hold in’ the ovarium, in’ its moft minute flate; and it is 
exactly the fame without the leaft alteration, even in the 
laft month of pregnancy in the womb. Now to wound or 
break thefe membranes by any means, which reprefent a 
bladder full of a fluid, would be to let the fluid out; this 
done when minute in the ovarium, the membranes collapfe, 
and the little organization perifhes. And thus, after an egg 
has pafled the tube, and has got into the Uterus, if by any 

“accident the membranes break, the waters run off, and an 
abortion muft inevitable follow, at any time of pregnancy : 

‘and, in a word, thus at the completion of the time of preg- 
nancy, when labour comes_on, the child commonly, foon fol- 
lows the breaking of thefe waters, . Hence, one may natu- 
rally conclude, nothing can pafs through thefe membranes 
of any kind whatfoever, without deftroying them. ial 
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_ © That this is the cafe, every one duly verfed ia thefe 
things muft confefs ; what then can infatuate any one to 
imagine, that the /iguer amnii, in the little ovum, fhould 
be feminal matter, any more than it is fo, when the ovum 
is ready for the birth? Where is it poffible for an admixtion 
to be made between the grofs male fperm and this little Hguor 
amnii ; and to what purpofe could it ferve, if they could 
come together?” 

In the fecond chapter our author proceeds to’lay down his 
own opinion of the manner of the propagation of animals 
and vegetables, by primary organizations. He introduces it 
with obferving, that thejdoétrine of concreation fervesonly to 

rplex the beautiful crder and fimplicity that is obfervable 
in the feveral advancés of the great work of propagation ; 
and that every animal and vegetadle, at its firft creation, 
was only made capable of bringing forth its offspring at- 
cording to its kind, in a fucceffive feries, from age to age, by 
the divine author, each kind being confined to its own cer- 
tain limits of form, features, tafte, fmell, and -all other 
qualities and chara@ers, which the Almighty Frat had at 
firft impreffed upon it ; beyond which it cannot go, and 
from which it can never alter effentially. After this he pro 
ceeds as follows. 

‘ The uniformity of ftrugture and increafe between anis 
mals and vegetables is very afton‘fhing ; and the order and 
economy, in which they are carried on, are amazingly a- 
like; and, however oppofite fome ingenious men may be to 
any endeavours to account for the phenomena that relate to it 
by their analogy, opinions are free, and in many other 
things as well as this, he that has no opinion of his own, 
feems not to bid very fair for making an improvement in 
natural knowledge. The chain of my arguments, through 
this little work, fhall be carried on link by Jink, in fearch 
of the thyftery of propagation by analy. It is by this, 
and the many vifible facts attending it, which are fo glaring 
and plain to the view of every impartial obferver, that Ido 
not doubt being able to bring many truths to light which 
muft inevitably have lain hid for ever, if not fearched for 
se this channel] of anal-gy. 

* To begin thén, let us firft take a view of the eggs and 
feeds of animals and vegetables, which are fubjeSts obvious 
and plain to every one’s fenfes ; and from which we can fee 
animals and vegetables grow before our eyes in their proper 
feafons, and according to their kindy; and which no one 
can deny, without calling his own fenfes in queftion. And 
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fecondly, let us goa little back, and endeavour to fhew, 


how thefle eggs and /eeds-come tobe formed and made com-- 


plete and fit to be treafured up, in order to their further pro- 
pagation at any proper time. 
€ In the animal fyftem the rees of fifhes, the eggs of infeéts; 
and thofe of all kinds of birds, and all other animals, are 
alike in all refpeéts. They are for the moft part roundith 
compact bodies, or of fuch convenient determinate forms as 
fuit their natures; they all have integuments nobly contriy- 
ed for their prefervation ; thofe defigned for extrufion, and 
to be preferved out of the body, with hara or otherwife ve 
aét coverings, to fecure them from eternal injuries ; thofe 
to be treafured up in the body, with thtir proper coverings 
alfo, but foft and membranous, as being already fafe enough 
from any external dangers. Every individual kind contains 
its own peculiar fubftances, always differing f{pecifically from 
that of every other kind in tafte, and all other qualities and 
.. All thefe characters are proper alfo to _/eeds of e- 


| very kind ; they have their natural coverings, more or Iefs 


compact, according to their neceffities ; their forms are com- 


. plete and convenient ; the fubftances they contain are alfo 


peculiarly and fpecifically different from thofe of each other, 
‘in all their qualities ; and their offspring proceeds from them 
in the fame manner as animals proceed from their parent eggs. 
* Thefe are truths which we may prefume no body can 
deny; to which we muft add another as evident, and that 
is, that, befides the feveral fubftances faid before to be pe- 
- culiar.to every feed, there is alfo a peculiar organization trea- 
fured up in.each, which is no other than the rudiment of 
the future tree or plant, capable of being propagated into 
fuch a tree or plantas it fprung from, and no other, accord- 
ing toits kind. If this be doubted, here are many evidences 
to prove it: the feed of the acer maximum contains in its 
pod, which is lined witha fine filky down, a plantula of a 
confiderable bignefs, confifting of a pedicle and two long 
leaves, each about three quarters of an inch long, between 


- which, the vifible 6ud of another part of the organization 


appears ready to be propagated. In every one of the mst 
kinds, and all the fabaceous and pulfe kinds in general, there 
is a vifible organization peculiar to each fpecies, treafured up. 
in the fame integuments, together with the other fubftances 
proper to it (of which we fhall {peak more in the fequel of 
this work) and, in a word, the moft minute feeds whatfo- 
“ever are furnifhed with their. little organizations, however 
wrinute they may be, Surely, when fuch organizations ap- 
pear 
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pear before us in every feed, which is large enough to be 
viewed clearly, it would amount to almoft a madnefs to 
deny their exiftence in the moft minute, only becaufe we 
may not have the power to fee them ; efpecially too fince in 
every part of the courfe of their gtowth, fructification, &e. 
as well as propagation, there appears to be no difference be- 
tween them and thofe whofe organizations are vifible. . There 
are multitudes of feeds which produce very large planes, and 
yet, from their minutenefs, appear only like duff, as those 
of the vanellees ; anda vaft number which almoit efcape our 
fight, without the help of a good mifcrofeope, as the ferns, 
and yet thefe have their beauteous peeyliar forms and marks, 
and, without the leaft doubt, their. organizations, as well as 
their other natural fubftances.—-- | 

« Now the queftion is, from what ate thefe organizations. 
produced? And én this lies the whole myftery, which, when. 
made plain to every underftanding, will remove thofé clouds 
that hitherto have obfcured the knowledge, we ought to have 


t had ofp great phenomenon long ago ; and render all.former 


conjectures, from the beginning to this day trivialand weak 5 
and alfo fhew, that this part of the works of the great God, 
how marvellous foever, are to be underftood, and ase eafy 
and fimple to thofe who can endeavour to explore them 
with minds free from corruption and prejudice ; viewing 
things as they really are, and not obfcuring them with vain, 
conjectures and hypothefes, which lead to an infinity of er- 


rors, and thence to the utmoft impiety ; for thefe things are. 


well within the fphere of our underftanding : thus far we are 
permitted to go, and thefe are the means by which we come 
to the knowledge of the true God and maker of all things. 

¢ But, to begin the explanation of our own thoughts about 
it ; that is, co know how every animal brings forth freth anj- 
mals, and every tree or plant brings forth trees or plants af- 
tertheir kinds ; we will take into our view a tree andan ani- 
mal, and confider them alternately through every ftage, from, 
their eggs to their utmoft growth ; and, in fpight of obfti- 
nacy itfelf, we fhalk fee exaétly the fame plan purfued by. 
Nature, in the production and progrefs of both. 

‘ Let us then behold a young tree, and obferve how it 
puthes forth its leaves and flowers ; it is, while young, to be 
accounted but imperfect; and is only completed, when it 
has extruded an entire fet of boughs and branches ; after 
which it may grow larger, tho’ not more complete. One 
part isexplicated regularly after another, from the firft fhoot 
till i¢ comes to perfection ; which we fhall further explain 
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hereafter ; and, when it has grown thus far, it is then, and 
not before, capable of producing /eeds, containing the ru- 
diments and fabftances of other trees like itfelf. The fibres 
of its general organization are ordained to grow into litue nodes 

or implications, fome to farm leaves, fome the calyx, fome 
the petals, fome the piffi/ and utriculus, fome again the 
little ova or feeds ; each growing from its own pedicle, even 
the moft minute as well as the greateft, and ia whatfoever 
number contained in the uterus of the tree or plant; and 
for the male pasts, other fibres are terminated into Stamina, 
and from thefe again other fibres are terminated into apices ; 
and, again from thefe, others terminate into the minute 
grains commonly called the farina faecundans ; each little 
grain growing upon its own ‘pedicle, no otherwife than we 
fee the leaves of trees or their fruits growing, and in due 
time falling off, that the ufes for which they were firft te. 
figned fhould be fulfilled. 

¢ Exaétly in this manner, we fee an animal, which, while 
it is code is {till imperfedt, approaching more and more 

ree of perfe€tion till it is entirely explicated, and 
goth saentglen in every organ ; each organ, whether inter- 
nal or external, being but the continuation or termination 
of the general organization, according to the neceflity and 
ufe of each; and thus, after its completion, it may grow 
larger, tho’ not more peifcét. And, when it has proceed- 
ed in its growth thus far, each female is then, and not be- 
fore, capable of producing ics ova or feeds from the varia, 
each arifing from, and being a continuation of, the general 
organization, growing upon its own pedicle, in order to 
drop off in due time, to anfwer the ends for which it was: 
made ; and each mele, at this flate of perfection, and not 
‘before, being capable of producing from it felf the fzcunda- 
ting matter neceflary for the propagation of other animals of 
ys own kind.’ 

The doétor, in this place, offers fome reafons why ant- 
mals have not a power in themfelves, of propagating 
their own. fpecies, as forme of the vegetables have ; and 
then proceeds to fhew how perfeét trees or plants are cauf- 
ed to produce others of their kind, and how perfeét ani- 
mals are caufed to produce their natural offspring. 

© Let us then again, fays he, take a view of a tree or 
plant grown up fo:perfectly, as to begin putting forth its 
parts for fructification: let us now *obferve the apices, 
crowning the ffamina, \oaden with the globules of the farina, 
the pulpy contents of each globule being the vehicle to an haat 
alte 
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alted Auid, which we fhall here call the impregnating ¢//iu> 

vium ; which globule is deftined to convey it from its na~ 
tive place to one of the pap //z of the piftil, Let us confi- 
der the uwtriculus now, and not before, filled with greens 
foft, and imperfeét feeds, juft in a condition to receive the 
impregnation from the effiuvium of the globule of the fa- 
rina ; which, if they were at this time more hard and per- 
fect, they would be utterly incapable of, and come to no- 
thing ; containing their fluids, which afterwards become a 
hard parenchyma to each, and the little organizations giow- 
ing, as we have faid juft now, and bearing but a fmali pro- 
portion of the whole feed, and fo blended and inveloped in 
thefe fubftances,'as by no means to be yet inveftigated. 
This, perhaps, might have given occafion to that ingenious 
and indefatigable obferver mr. Turbervil Needham toconclude 
that no germ was ever to be found in the wterus, till after 
the globule had impregnated it, and to fame others ; from 
whence this gentleman (to whom the world is much oblig- 
ed for his difcovery of the action of thefe little grains of , 
the farina facundans, and which has added great ftrength 
to the fyftem I am endeavouring to fupport) thought that 
the pulpy fubftance of the globule, which I fay contains, the 
fecundating effluvium produced the germ, and that it was 
not in the ovum or feed. ‘This would indeed feem plaufi- 
ble, with refpeét to the analogy between animals and vege- 
tables, if we could in any wife imagine the /permatic ani- 
mals were the origines of the former ; but, as we {hall fhew, 
hereafter, they cannot be fo, we muft take the liberty of 
looking upon what thefe little grains contain to be no other 
than a pulpy fubftance, containing an aura or effiuvium 
which confifts of fuch particles as are capable of fertilizing 
or fecundating the little organizations, now fufceptible of it, 
or, in other words, of adding to the organization its vegeta- 
tive principk. 

‘ If we have an eye to the condition of the feeds in the 
uterus, at the very time that the apices of the fame flower 
are loaden with the farina, it will be a means of abfolutely 
fhewing that the little organization is not, nor cannot be 
tranfmitted from the farina of thefe male parts, but is in- 
trinfically in each feed in the uterus, growing regularly and 
gradually, -as well as every other part, from the fame gene- 
ral organization ; for at this time, all the parts of the ute- 
rus and feeds are green and {pungy ; capable of being only 
irrorated or bedewed bya very fubtile ¢ffuvium, to which 
alone they are pervious; and not in the leat to a denfer 
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fluid, nor indeed to any organization, tho’ never fo {mall ; 
having no cavity that might in any wife receive any fo- 
reign body ; becaufe the native organizations, together with 
all the fubftances naturally belonging to them, are now, as 
a mafs, filled with a green juice ready to be impregnated by 
the effiuvia, from the matter of the globules of farina, every 
feed being as it were in embrio at this time; and it is always 
a confiderable time after the farina has done its office, and 
the apices have all fallen off, that every feed comes to be 
difcerned as a diftiné&t body, fupported by its own pedicle, 
and growing hard and compaét in its receptacle, | 
© Let us again only confider, that the whole uterus, at the 
time of impregnation (in fome plants) is not within a hun- 
dredth part as large as when the feeds come to per- 
feftion, and that their growth afterwards is very great. 
We may truly affirm that the poppy-head, which is a large 
body, when filled with its number of feeds, and dry, makes 
but a {mall fhow in the center of the flower, when it is fur- 
rounded by its framing and their apices, which is the only 
time of their impregnation. Let us afk whether fuch num- 
bers of feeds were adventitious from without, all ranged in 
their beautiful order? Are the feeds of beans, peafe, 
and all other filiquofe plants adventitious bodies to the uterus 
of the flower, or do not the pods grow by their pedicles 
from the tree or plant ; and do not the feeds in them grow 
from their pedicles as well as the little organizations in thofe 
very feeds, which actually grow and receive nourifhment 
from their pedicles alfo? And, in a word, is not this a more 
certain and fecure method of propagation, than to com- 
mit thefe things to the chance of being formed, as 
feveral authors would have the world believe ; or, that the 
germ fhould be an adventitious body, arriving at the ovari- 
um, when it is in no wife fit to receive fuch a body, nor 
any other fubftance but an effuvium capable of penetrating 
the whole fubftance, and confequently of meeting and im- 
pregnating the organization now ready for it. 
© But the manner of the impregnation of the original or- 
ganization of either animal or vegetable, that is, how they 
are affected by the feveral effuvia from the male feminal 
fubftances, muft ever remain myfterious and unknown.’ 
_ Our author, in order to the illuftration of his fubject, 
introduces, in this place, a fhort account of the means 
made ufe of to propagate the dates among the Zgyptians, 
Perfians, Arabians, and other eaftern nations; and then 
goes on in the following manner. * The anology _ 
ays 
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fays he, will run thus: In vegetables the male parts of the 
flower muft neceflarily facundate the feyiale parts, in order 
to propagate the fucceffive tree‘or plant ; otherwife it is well 
known nothing is produged. §v alfo, in animals, the male 
muft neceflarily fecundate the female, in order to propagate 
the fucceffive animal, otherwife nothing is propagated. In 
vegetables the farina is carried to the pi/til of the flower lodg- 
ed in the papille leading to the uterus, where the tender 
feeds are now ready to be affected ; they pafs down the tubes 
towards the feeds, till the narrownefs of the tubes hinders 
their moving further ; where they lie till the accefs of pro- 
per moifture caufes them to burft and ejeét, with fome 
force, their facundating matter upon the ovarium, and 
thereby qualify the /eeds or ova to grow to further perfection 
from its effiuvium. So, in animals, the penis of the male 
conveys into the vagina of the female the /permatic matter, 
which is a glutinous fluid, and is the vebicle to the fubtile 
éffiuvium which penetrates every part, until it reaches and 
bedews fuch ova as are mature enough for fecundation, moft 
commonly one, fometimes two, and rarely more. After 
this is done, the grofs injeéted matter is again rejected upon 
the firft turn or other action of the female; and, thus, as 
the feminal matter in animals muft neceflarily be ejeéted by 
the aétion of mu/cles, fo the feminal matter in vegetables is 
injected by means of a fpringy texture in each grain of the fa- 
rina, to be put in motion upon the firft accefs of moifture, 
whereby the fubtiler part bedews the evarivm, and fxcun- 
dates the feeds. In vegetables, as foon as the facundation is 
over, the feeds foon grow to their full perfection, all the 
male parts of the flower dry and wither away, the wterus 
becomes full of perfeét feeds, all lying in their proper nidu/es ; 
and, when arsived to thei full limited fize, growing hard ; 
the feeds at length drop from théir pedicles, and lie conceal- 
ed in the different places allotted them, in the pod or fruit ; 
which pod, upon due maturity drops too from its place, and 
is then capable of anfwering all the purpofes for which it 
was intended, and for further prepagation in due time. 
in animals, foon after the facundation is confummated, the 
little ovum, in the viviparous kinds, grows turgid, breaks 
from its hold, and is removed to the uterus through the fal- 
lopian tube, where it receives proper nourifhment, till, 
growing ripe, it, in like manner, at length drops off from 
its place, and is capable of anfwering all the purpofes for 
which it was intended, and, for further propagation in due 
time; and, in the oviparoys kinds, the little ovum, now fz- 
cundated, 
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cundated, foon acquires a hard fhell, no otherwife than a 
hufky fruit, or feed, is detatched from its pedicle, and is 
extruded to anfwer the natyral ends, and for further propa- 

gation in due time ; and that we may not forget any part of 
our analogy, we muft obferve further, that, after fuch fx- 

cundation, as we have mentioned, is completed, the ova 

of the oviparous kinds of animals, and the eva or feeds of 

vegetables, have the fame neceflity for a certain portion of 
heat to aflift their motion and growth, without which they 

cannot be putin motion, nor be capable of receiying nourifh- 

ment ; nor confequently can they grow, but mutt inevita- 

bly perifh ; and, when an egg is in a ftate of incubation or 

other artificial heat, in order to the propagation of the ani- 

mal contained in it, the motion is no fooner begun by the 

heat, in the organization, than the nutritious parts begin 

by degrees to be conveyed to it by the umbilical veflels, and 

fo continue, till the whole is taken in by theanimal. The- 
fame is the cafe in every feed fowed in the ground ; the 

finer nutritious parts of the feed are conveyed to the little 

organization, till it has exhaufted them, whereby it becomes 

capable of farther nourifhment, as we fhall explain it here; 

after, when we come to fpeak of the analogy of the fluids 

in animal,and vegetables.—— 

‘ All ¢hefe obfervations make it evident, beyond contra- 
dition, that a refined fluid, from the feminal matter of the 
male, impregnates the organization in the ovum in the female 
of every animal; mingles with the /udtile fluids contained 
in it, and promotes its growth and progrefs ; fo in vegetables, 
the refined part of that pulpy fluid, thrown out from the glo- 
bules of farina, alfo mixes with the juices of, and impreg- 
nates the little organization in, the feed of every plant. Now 
by this admixtion and combination of thefe refined fluids, 
which we have often called an effuvium in the male parts, 
there is an immediate alteraticn produced that was not ex- 
iftent in the cvum or feed before; for the innate juices of the 
organization has qualities peculiar to itfelf, as to cclour, tafte, 
Jmell, &c. be its quantity never fo fmall ; fo no one can in the 
leaft doubt, but the impregnating effuvium of the male parts 
of animals and vegetables has iis own peculiar qualities, as to 
colour, tafte, {mell, &&, Now, therefore, it can be no dif- 
ficult matter to conceive how the congrefs of a black man with 
a white woman, or vice verfa, fhould propagate a proles of a 
colour between both; the common experiment of mixing 
what we call a flefh-colour and black, in certain proportions, 
will produce a tawny, and in great meafure alfo influence its 
form, asit grows. And thus in vegetables, ifthe farina of one 
fpecies 
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{pecies of plant or tree fhould reach the flower of another, and 
fecundate the ovartum, the colour of the future flower and 
fruit would be variegated, and the form of the fruit a great 
deal influenced too.’ 

Our author takes notice, in this place, of the benignity 
of the Divine Berna, in having done every thing that 
might favour the propagation of the human race; for he ob- 
ferves that, tho’ different /pecies of men and women 
fometimes meet, and copulate, there is fuch an agreement 
between the refined parts of the feminal matter of the male 
and the sanate juctes of the organization of the female, that 
there is nothing in their commixtion which can prevent the 
proles from being capable of further propagation, with any 
other different /pecies of the human race. He likewife en- 
deavours to account for a phanomenon, which was never, 
that we know of, accoynted for before. When different 
jpectes of animals copulate, as for example, .a male af; and a 
mare, their prolzs cannot produce another proles of any kind: 
the reafon of this, he tell us, is, that the impregnating effluvia 
the feminal matter of the mule are fo much degenerated, by 
the former unnatural mixtures of the parents, from any 4o- 
mogeneity with the particles of the innate juices of the orga- 

ization in the ovum of its female, or any other whatfoever ; 
that, inftead of that agreement that naturaliy happens in the 
fecundation upon the coit ofsbomogenious animals, the accefs 
of thofe effiuvia, in fuch as are heterogenious, either utterly de- 
ftroys the organization, or they have not the proper qualities 
for promoting any further propagation, and fo leave the ova 
unimpregnated, and confequently incapable of ever coming 
toany thing, 

In the third chapter, he treats of three kinds of organiza- 
tions, which ferve to the propagation and other advantages of 
animals and vegetables, viz. the primary, the /econdary, and 
the /ubsrdinate, organizations. As animals and vegetables 
are firft propagated from eggs, each containing a perfect or- 
ganization of its own fpecies, he calls this a primary orzani- 
zation. The fecondary organizations are thofe implications 
of fibres placed in other parts of the plant or animal, and 
which are capable of producing their /pecies, as well as the 
firft or primary organizations : and the’/ubordinate.are fuch 
Organizations as are placed in certain ome as at the bafe of 
a peculiar limb, &c, to ferve occafionally for the ufe of the 
animal who poffefles them. Of this laft kind are the teeth ; 
the nails and hoofs, the hairs and feathers of animals. 

‘ In the larger animals, fays he, one complete organiza- 
tion is fufficient to perfe&t the whole ; for animal fubltances 
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are naturally emollient and flexible, and confequently capa- 
ble of explication and dilatation, from its beginning to the 
perfect ftate of the animal, without any neceffity for a fe 
condary organization ; but in vegetables there is need of di- 
verfe fecondary organizations, whofe fibres are more rigid, 
and of a harder nature, and therefore incapable of being ex- 
plicated to fo great a degree of extenfion, as many tyees and 
plants acquire. 

* In all trecs or plants the primary organization being, 
as we have before obferved, in the feed or ovum, the 
firft explication is completed in the firft thoot; be. 
caufe, when this isdone, then the fecondary organization, 
which confifts of the rudiments of the firft ramification, de- 
pofited and growing at the the end of this fhoot in the mo 
convenient place, has room far its explication. And, when 
each ramification is explicated to its proper length, it may to 
the fucceeding ones it contains, in Jike manner, be account- 
ed another fhoot ; and fo on to the extremities of every ra- 
mification, as long as the tree or plant can grow, Hence 
every branch coming out of another, proceeds from a per- 
fect organization, depofited at the upper end of the firft, 
where it occafjonally appeays; and hence every branch is 
capable of growing into a perfect tree or plant, like the pa¢ 
rent of the evum, which produced it firft; fo that, to fum 
it up, the firft fhoot of a tree or plant grows on to form the 
trunk, fending off other ramifications from its organizations, 
as it rifes; whilft each ramification goes to form a /imd or 
arm, as it {preads ; fending off other ramifications from its ore 
ganizations, and fo on, to the utmoft extremity and growth, 

‘ And when we fee fome fpecies of trees or plants rife 
very high and flender, without leaf.or branch, it canbe fo 
only becaufe no part of them have fuch fecondary organiza- 
tions, in the way to produce them ; fo that the ala of every 
leaf contains an organization too, from whence a tree or 
plant may be propagated, which daily experience will fhew. 
Every one who is converfant in country affairs, knows 
that to cut an ozier in pieces, and plant them, they will pro- 
duce trees ; and fo will cuts, of goofeberry and currant-trees ; 
and I am now pretty fure tender cuts of any others will do 
the fame. I have tried feveral at different times, which I 
cut and planted, taking an account of the number of thefe 
organizations in each piece, and always found that the fprout- 
ings were from thefe organizations ; and, on the other hand, 
have often experienced that no piece without an organiza- 
tion ever grew, but rotted away. I have planted —_— 
an 
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and flips of various plants, and, from many repeated obfer- 
vations and experiments, found that no part produced a bud 
or germ but thefe organizations,’ 

In this chapter, and indeed in many other parts of his 
work, our ingenious author has interfperfed feveral judicious 
and pious reflections on the wifdom- and ice a of the 
great former and father of the univerfe; fetting herein an 
excellent example to all who ftudy the works of nature, of 
propofing to themfelves, as one great end of all their en- 
vt the cultivation of high and honourable apprehen- 
ions of the divine perfeétions. 

In the fourth chapter he confiders the analogy between the 
fluids of animals and vegetables, and endeavours to explain 
the fecretions in both. ‘ As in the general organization of 
animals and vegetables, fays he, there is this indifputable 
analogy ; fo it alfo wonderfully holds in the fluids that feve- 
rally belong to them. And, to conceive itjwell, we need one 
ly take a view of any particular feed, and we fhall find trea- 
{ured up in it not only the organization I have been {peaking 
of, but alfo its native or innate juices ; that is, a certain 
quantity of every individual fluid, which is afterwards to 
be found in larger quantities, in the tree or plant that arifes 
from the feed, depofited there, each in’ its peculiar veffel, 
ready to be encreafed and fecreted in its due order, upon the 
accretion of the organization ; and capable of being join- 
ed by /imilar particles, arifing from the general nutritious 
juices in theearth, their natural matrix. 

He illuftrates this by fome obfervations made on different 
feeds, and then proceeds thus. * We muft then confider 
the nutritive juices produced by the mutual concurence of 
the air, water, andthe earth, the natural matrix of the 
vegetable kingdom, to be an heterogeneous fluid, compofed 
of all the fpecies of juices, which are found in every part of 
all trees or plants whatfoever ; and this muft be looked upon 
as the general magazine of provifion for al] thefe vegetables 
which are nourifhed by them, in whatfoever climate they 
grow ; and then we muft look upon the feed or ovum to 
have treafured up in it, originally, an innate fufficient quan- 
tity of every one of the particular juices of its parent, each 
in its own peculiar veflel, proportioned to the capacity of its 
receptacle, whether it bea primary or fecondary organiZati- 
on of tree or plant; or in other words, whether it be the /eed 
or bud. And, next to this, we may obferve, as in the fe- 
veral inftances above-mentioned, a congeries of fubftances 
comprehended in the parenchyma of every feed, the very 
fame 
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fame with thofe different innate juices natural.to the little 
organization, which are contained in this feed along with 
it, and inclofed in the fame covering, intended, as the firtt 
fupplys; to be.received for, nutrition by the tender parts of 
the organization; until it is capable of receiving, fecreting, 
and being nourifhed by the proper juices out of the general 
fluid mentioned; always fufficiently abundant in this natural 
matrix, the earth. RODENT Tw 

‘ But now we are to confider the manner of the fecreti- 
on of thefe peculiar juices, into the feveral veffels in the 
little organizations ; which probably may be in the follow- 
ing manner : as foon as the feed is put into its natural ma- 
trix, the earth, its cafe or covering is foon burft open, by 
the accefs of moifture and heat, which, gradually, firft dif- 
folve the feveral nutritious juices fupplied by the parenchyma, 
and put themin motion ; whilft, at the fame time, the or- 
ganization is releafed from the preflure of this parenchyma b 
degrees ; and now the abforbent veflels or radiculi of the or- 
ganization, being touched on all fides by the fluids of the 
diffolved parenchyma, receive it, and carry it up to the little 
fecretory veilels, none of which will admit any other par- 
ticles of the general fluid to pafs into them, but fuch as are 
fimilar to that which it contains already ; they alone being 
capable of being attracted by their kindred particles; and, 
as the quantity is thus increafed within, the attraéion will 
grow ftronger, and the explication of the plant be more ac- 
celerated, till the organization arrives to its full growth ; 
each part carrying on its particular bufinefs ; fome attracting 
and feparating to themfelves, out of this general fluid that 
is driven up, the juices of the leaf; fome of the gum; fome 
of the flower; fome of the fruit ; and fo on, till the ful 
completion of the whole, whether of tree or plant ; accords 
ing to their peculiar natures and neceflities; for when the 
general fluid is carried to the fecretory veffels, and each 
has feparated and attracted its own particles, the others, 
which are heterogeneous to thefe, pafs over thefe orifices, . 
and are attracted in their turn, into thofe wherein their iti- 
nate kindred juices lay before, and by no others; the 
roois always receiving the general mafs of fluids for thofe 
purpofes, 

‘ The juices attracted into a tree or plant, being the ge- 
neral mafs, as is obferved before, which is compofed of par- 
ticles of innumerable various fubftances, it is no wondet, 
afver every part of any tree or plant has attracted its kindred 
particles, that the fuperfluous juices fhould be carried off by 
perfpiration, 
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perfpiration, which is chiefly done through the leaves ; for 
we may obferve, that thefe not only ferve to blefs the eyes 
with their verdure, the nofe with their charming favours, 
and for many medicinal and nutritive ufes, according to 
their natures; but are alfo emunéfories, by which thofe 
juices, which have no kindred particles in the tree or plant, 
are carried off. And it is evident, that when the fun’s ge- 
nial influence begins to rarify the fluids, which, during the 
inclement winter’s cold, had been rendered fluggifh, that 
then new leaves are put forth from their feveral organiza- 
tions, to ferve as well for excretory glands, for the welfare 
of the tree or plant, as for the other occafions mentioned. 
For we fee, when by the approach of winter no more fluids 
rife into vegetables, there can be no perfpiration, and con-_ 
fequently no ufe for leaves any longer in the greateft part 
of them; wherefore they fall off, and are not fucceeded by 
others, till the vegetable begins to receive frefh nourifh- 
ment, and has occafion therefore of excretory glands, to 
carry off fuperfluities. How extremely this imitates the 
conftitution of animal bodies? What do the fuperfluous 
juices, which are daily carried off by perfpiration from ani- 
mal bodies, confift of, but of fuch particles as are hetero- 
geneous to whatever are their native conftituent parts ; or, 
in other words, which have no kindred particles in the ani- 
mal? And what can produce greater evils in either animals 
or vegetables than an obftruction of that perfpiration ? 
‘The more animals and vegetables are nourifhed, the more 
they perfpire ; becaufe, the greater quantity of the general 
mafs is conveyed to either, there will be the more hetero- 
geneous matter to be carried off, fince all the food, of eve- 
ry kind, that is taken into an animal, and the nutricious 
juices that fupply the vegetable body, confift of a great num- 
ber and variety of other particles, befides thofe that are na- 
tural to them,’ 

He now mentions fome experiments, to confirm this doc- 
trine of innate juices, and then proceeds to take a fhort view 
of the animal fluid, and its fecretions in the body. ¢ And in 
this likewife, fays he, the fame fcene of order, uniformity, 
and analogy will prefent itfelf in as lively colours: but, in or- 
der the more clearly to explain it, we muft premife a word 
or two concerning the animal ovum. I have before defined 
it an egg, containing an organization, capable of growin 
into no other than the fame fpecies of animal that produced 
it; and confidered, that the integuments of this organiza- 
tion are the membranes to which the funis umbilicalis and 


placenta 
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placenta are fixed ; andthat; therefore, the little placenta 
is on the out-fide of this ovum, which has abforbent veins 
to receive nourifhment, and convey it to the organization 
of the fatus by the funis: it muft alfo be obferved, that 
every veffe}, gland, &c. are already formed, however they 
may from their minutenefs, efcape our fight; and that 
each individual gland is furnifhed with its oWn innate juice, 
depofited there, as I have faid of the vegetable organizations, 
when they wete formed. 
_ © Now, as foon as the impregnated animal ovum paffes 
from the ovarium into thé uterus; its natural matrix, the 
abforbent venule or radicula of the placenta, receive the 
general nourifhment, and convey it to the little organiza- 
tion of the fetus. Here, as is faid of the general fuid of 
vegetables, the mother’s mafs of blood muft be confidered 
as the general animal fluid, containing all the particles of 
nourifhment neceflary for the fatus, and alfo fuch as are 
fimilar to all the feveral innate juices of the organization ; - 
and that, when this general fluid is carried to the fetus, 
it is difcharged into the veins, and pafles through the heart 
into the arteries, and is difperfed to every part of the orga- 
nization ; and, as it pafles to the feveral parts to be nourifh- 
ed, every part receives, from its own kindred particles out 
of the mafs, what is naturally fuitable to its own innate 
juice, and the reft is driven on to their feveral places. 
_ Thus the liver, having its innate juice, the biley when the 
ae mafs of blood pafles over the duéts and paflages 
eading into its fubftance, none is admitted to enter but 
the bilious parts of the mafs, which alone are capable of 
being attraéted by their kindred particles: and fo of the 
pancreas, and all other glands of the body.’ : 

In the fifth chapter, our author treats of the /ubordinate 
organizations of different animals: of the polypus; of the 
indivifibility and immortality of the animating principle ; 
and of man’s peculiar advantages beyond thofe of other 
animals, As his explanation of the manner in which 
each piece of a divided polpus becomes another perfech 
animal of the fame fpecies, is very curious, we fhall clofe 
our account of his performance, with laying it before our 
readers, | | 

‘ If we confider this creature maturely, fays he, I be- 
lieve, we fhall hardly find any difference between it and 
thofe other parts of the creation juft mentioned, either as 
to what regards the care of the Almighty in its preferva- 
tion, or the exalogy and uniformity of t at conftruction and 

organizetion. 
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organization. _Here.‘are indeed two ways by which ‘this 
animal is propagated ;..the firft. is, by the extrujfion of the 
foetus from the fides of. the parent; and the other is, by 
cuttings, of the animal itfelf.. My bufinefs here is not to 
enquire whether there is any coitus betwcen them, , nor-do 
I think it ,at all, neceffary to, my prefent purpofe ; for the 
faéts before us will be fufficient to found any opinion upon, 
that may feem beft to illuftrate the fubje@, which I am at 
prefent endeavouring ,to.explain; nor do | think there is 
any need to confider, in this place, what, particular ma- 
nagement caufes them to become more prolific than ordj- 
nary, at fome particular times; for all which, I refer the 
reader to the obfervations of thefe gentlemen,,..( Martin 
Folkes; efq; and mr. Henry Baker) who made experiments 
apOR them from time to time. | 

‘Ts it not clear then, in all refpeéts, that_a fufficient 
number of perfect organizations are placed every where in 
this creature, to anfwer all the ends of the wife CREATOR, 
for the prefervation and continuation of this fpecies of anj- 
mal, as. well as of others capable of the fame manner .of 
propagation, by being cut in pieces? . What, but fuch.a 
mechanifm as this, could, anfwer thofe ends? ,and why. 
fhould that analogy and uniformity ceafe, here,. which are 
every where elfe fo. manifeftly carried on in the animal and 
vegetable creation ? ! 

©‘ Let us, however, intimately: view. this, animal. in its 
progrefs, together. with.a young willew; and, then the ana- 
togy, Lam contending for, walk be more clearly underflood, : 
for example, the young wi/ow is an entire organized body 
in itfelf, capable of growing larger till it is come to its pét- 
fect growth, by means of the vegetative principle: the pa- 
Iypus is alfo.a perfect organized body in itfelf,and capable 
of being extended and growing larger;) till it is come tto its 
perfect growth, and.of feeding:and loco-motion, by. means 
of its: animating principle, 2} A he. willpw,, ap itl grows, is 
gradually: fending off. new branches, .whichate,its fetu/es, 
proceeding from the organ:zations I have mentioned. before, 
each of which being capable of having itsrether fecondary 
organizations, to be produced in duetimes the polypus, in 
like manner, is gradually fending off its, fetujes, which 
alfo, no. doubt, ‘proceed from fecondary \.organizaticns, 
placed by providence in its fides for that purpofe, each 
fetus being, in like mannes, capable of having its other 
fecoudary organizations, to be produced in due time. The 


willow, when cut in pieces and planted, each piece, pro- 
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vided it contains any of thefe organizations, -will be expli- 
cated into a tree, ‘like its perfe& parent, and in its progrefs 
extrude its fartufes, &c. as above : the polypus alfo, when 
cut in pieces, each piece having its organizations, one of 
them! will firft take place, explicate itfelf, and in its progrets 
fend off its foetufes alfo in-due time. Thus may a #ree or 
plant be propagated to produce innumerable trees or plants: 
and thus may a polypus be the parent of innumerable polypi, 
So that cutting a polypus in pieces, is but anticipating the 
propagation -of thofe very organizations, in the pieces, 
which would, if let alone for a while, themfelves iffue 
forth of the fides of the parent iff due time; and this-is the 
‘eafe of atwig or branch, having a certain number of or- 
‘ganizations, which, if let alone, would extrude them of 
themfelves, though not in fo fhort a time,’ as if cut off and 
planted. ——— 
' & The polypus would feem a very infignificant creature to 
-thofe whofe views of nature’s works are not extenfive e- 
nough, and who cannot fpare time to difcern with due at- 
‘tefition, and. admiration, the beauties and perfeétions of 
‘every part of the creation: but this great provifion. of fe- 
condary organizations fhews they are not fo inconfiderable 
in the eyes of their CREATOR, as to fome men who may 
‘imagine them not‘worth notice. For, if we only obferve 
their extreme tendernefs, which expofes them tobe wound- 
‘ed, nay torn to pieces, by any hard body, though never fo 
{mall, carried down the {treams, or moved in the ponds, 
in which they dwell, we may eafily fee the providential 
reafon for placing organizations every where, for their re- 
‘ftoration and further propagation: for, perhaps, there is no 
other animal of fo tender a texture, and confequently fo 
eafily deftroyed, having neither fagacity to avoid danger, 
nor ftrength: to refift or bear the leaft injury. Indeed, the 
fame power is alfo apparent in fome kinds of worms, and 
in all the kinds of the. ftar-fifh ; which has been proved 
too by experiments, and can be fo only for the fame reafon, 
their being very liable to danger and deftruétion.’ 

Having finifhed his obfervations on the animal and vege- 
tablecreation, our author now rifes to the contemplation of 
man; and, in the remaining part of his performance, con- 
fiders the peculiar advantages which providence has beftowed 


upon him, R 
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Art. xtv. Exrripa. 2 dramatic poem. Written on 
the model of the antient Greek tragedy. By mr. Mafon. 
Firft edit. 4to. 2s. 6d. Second edit, 8vo. ts. 6d, 

|  Knapton. a | 


E have’ perufed this work with uncommon plea- 
fure. The ingenious author had before, im his ex- 
cellent monody to the memory of mr. Pope, and in his Sfs, 
given us ample proofs of his happy genius for plaintive poetry; 
and, from the fpecimen now before us, we dare almoft ven- | 
ture to predict, that the author Of Ei/frida may one day be ) 
eteemed the firit tragic writer of the prefent age, which 
this nation hath produced. _ | 
Elfrida was not intended for! the ftage. Mr. Mafon' did 
not chufe to fink’ his plah to that’ level to which ic muft 
have been lower*d,’ in order to’ fecure: its fuccefs' before an 
Englifo audience’; Who would‘fearcely have'relifhed its want 
of incidents,’ and'of the ufual variety of charadtets: defis 
ciencies which are amply compenfated for, to the judicious 
reader; by the introduction of the chorus. 
The real ftory of Elfrida may be found at large in Ras 
pin ®: from whofe account our authot has departed in only 
this one’ material circumftance; that; whereas the-bi/forian 
fuppofes Eifrida to have cori¢urred in the’ cataftroplie of her 
hufband, the poet makes her a perfeé& pattérti of ‘conjugal 
tendernefs and fidelity. ae 1 SMB TE 
With’ refpeét to ‘the critical rules of ‘the ancients; mf: 
Mafon has RtriGtly obferved the three grand unities;‘and his 
poem has thereby the advantage of the niceft’ regularity, 
added to the peculiar graces and ornaments of the authot’s 
imagination : an’exainple which may fuffice to * obviate the 
current opinion,  that’a ftri& adherence to thefe anities; res 
trains the genius of the poet.’ Vide the author’s:-/ecend in- 
trodu&tory letter. Of: 'thefe letters we fhall here give 
fome extraéts; from which the'reader will beable to’ form 
avery tolerable Hea of the poem they are’ préfixed: tol 
They arefiveiin number ; addreffed'to a friend, and chiefs 
ly intended to: anfwer fuch obje@tiohs'as were; or might be, 
a to the author’s defign ‘of writing after the antient 
model. "28, 
In the fir/? letter he obferves, that he did not intend: an 
exa@ copy of the antient drama, his defign being much lefs én 
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confin’d:: * 1 meant, fays he, only to purfue the -antient 
method fo far as it is probable-a Greek poet, were he alive, 
would now do, in order, to adapt himfelf to the genius of 
our times, and the character of our tragedy. According 
.to this notion, every thing was to be allowed to the prefent 
tafte, which nature and. Ariffotle could poflibly difpenfe 
with ;, and nothing of intrigue or refinement was to be ad- 
mitted; at which antient judgment could reafonably take of; 
fente.——But, to follow the modern mafters in thofe refpects 
wherein they had not .fo faultily deviated from their prede- 
ceflors, a flory was chofen,. in which the tender, rather 
than,the noble paflions were. predominant, and in which 
even love had the principal fhare: chara¢ters too were drawn 
as;, nearly approaching to private ones, as tragic dignity 
would permit ; and affections rais’d rather from the im- 
pulfeof common humanity, than the diftrefles of royalty, and 
the.fate of kingdoms. Befides this, for the fake. of natural 
embellifhment, and to reconcile mere modern readers to 
that_fimplicity of fable, in.which Ithought it neceflary to 
_ copy thé ancients, I contrived to lay the fcene in an old 
rgmantic.foreft. For, by.this means, I was enabled to 
enliven the poem by various .touches of paftoral defcription ; 
not.afteGedly brought.in from the ftore-houfe of a pic- 
turefque’.imagination,,, but neceflarily refukting from the 
{fcenery of the. place itfelf’ , 

The fecond letter contains fome remarks on regularity 
in,the,plan of a.dramatic poem, particularly in: the con- 
ftruétion-of the fable. ..He obferves, that, in France, the 
excellency, of their_feveral poets is chiefly meafured by this 
ftandard 3-—that the.difregard which our immortal Shakefpear 
fhewed of all the neceflary rules of the drama, in com- 
pliance-merely with the tafte of the times, hath fince been 
falfly confidered as a characteriftic of his vaft and original 
genius ;,,and confequently fet;up as a model for fucceeding 
writers-—That, notwithftanding the abfurdity: of this low 
fuperftition, the notion is fo popular among Englifhmen, that 
he ‘fears it will never be entitely difcredited, till a poet rifes 
up amongft us, with a genius as elevated and daring as 
Shake/pear’s, and a judgment as fober and chaftifed as Ra- 
cine’s, * But, adds he, as it feems too long to wait for this 
prodigy, it will not furely be improper for any one of com- 
mon talents, who would entertain the public without in- 
dulging its caprice, to take the beft models of antiquity for 
its guides ; and to adapt thofe models, as near as may be, 
to the manners and tafte of his own times.’ In the courfe 
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ef this letter, our author tenderly blames Ad/ton, for not 
obferving this rule, with regard to his excellent Sam/on 
Agoniftes, which, as mr. Mafon obferves, he formed on a 
model more fimple and fevere than Athens herfelf would 
have demanded ; and took #/chylus for his mafter, rather 
than Sophocles or Euripides. 

In the third letter our author remarks, that he could 
have adapted this performance to the Engli/h ftage, had he 
not been with-held by his veneration for the old chorus, 
which he thinks too eflential to the tragic drama, to ‘be 
difpenfed with, in conformity to modern tafte; and Jays 
down his reafons for this, with refpeét both to the poet 
and the audience: concluding, that, whatever our play- 
makers, as he ftiles them, have gained by rejecting’ the 
chorus, the true poet has loft confiderably by it. ¢* For he 
has loft, fays mr. Maj/on, a graceful and natural refource 
to the embellifhments of pi€turefque defcription, fublime 
allegory, and whatever elfe comes under the denomination 
of pure poetry. Shake/pear, indeed, continues our author, 
had the power of introducing this naturally, and, what is 
moft ftrange, of joining it with pure paffion. But I make 
no doubt, if we had a tragedy of his, formed on the Greek 
model, we fhould find in it more frequent, if not nobler, 
inftances of his high poetical capacity, than in any fingle 
compofition he has left us. I think you have a proof of 
this in thofe parts of his hiftorical plays which are called 
chorus’s, and written in the common dialogue metre. 
And your imagination will eafily “conceive, ‘how fine an 
ode the defcription of the night, preceding the battle of 
Agincourt, would have made in his hands; and what ad- 
ditional graces it would receive from that form of com- 
pofition.’ a 

In his fourth letter our author takes notice of that fupe- 
rior pomp and majefty which the old chorus neceflarily. ad- 
ded to the fcene of the drama; and of the agreeable variety 
it introduced into the verfification and metre. He parti- 
cularly infifts, that, by the lofs of this means of naturally 
introducing poetry into plays, we have alfo loft the oppor- 
tunity of conveying moral fentiments with grace and pré- 
priety : a lofs, for which he juftly thinks nothing -fince fub- 
ftituted can pofiibly atone. } 

‘ In thofe parts of the drama,’ fays he, where the judg- 
ment of a mixed audience is moft liable to be: mifled by 
What pafles before its view, the chief actors are generally 
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too much agitated by the furious paffions, or too much at. 
tached by the tender ones, to think coolly, and imprefs on 
the fpedtators a moral fentiment properly. A confidant, or 
fervant, has feldom fenfe enough to do it, never dignity e- 
nough to make i regarded. Ii ftead therefore of thefe, the 
antients were provided with a band of diftinguifhed perfons, 
not meerly capable of feeing and hearing, but of arguing, 
advifing, and reflecting ; from the leader of which a moral 
fentiment never came unnaturally, but fuitably and grace- 
fully ; and from the troop itfelf, a poetical flow of tender 
commiferation, of religious fupplication, or of virtuous 
triumph, was ever ready to heighten the pathos, to infpire 
a reverential awe of the Deity, and to advance the caufe of 
benefly and of truih.’ 

The fifth letter, contains fome reflections on the diffi- 
culty, or rather impofhibility of introducing the chorus on 
the Engii/h {tage ; and alfo mentions an inftance of the fame 
averfion in the French, towards this great eflentia] inthedrama 


_ of the ancients. ‘* Thiok only, fays he, on the trial made 


by m., Racine, in a nation much before our’s, in a tafte 


- for probability and decorum in theatrical diverfions. In 


his two lait tragedies, he has fully fucceeded in the very 
thing | aimed at; and has adapted a noble imitation of an- 
tient fimplicity to the tafte of his own times: particularly 
in his 4thaliah, a poem in which the moft fuperb and au- 


_ guft fpe&tacle, the moft interefting event, and the moft 
. fublime flow of infpired poetry, are all nobly and naturally 


united. Yet I am told, that neither that, nor the E/ber 
retains its chorus, when reprefented on the French theatre. 
—To what is this owing? To the refinement certainly of 
our modern mufic. This art is now carried to a pitch of 
perfection, or, if you will, of corruption, which. makes it 
utterly incapable of being an adjun& to poetry. f/ y a grand 
apparence, que les progres que vous avez faits dans la mufique, 
ont nui enfin a ceux de la veritable tragedie. (C’eft un talent, 
qui a fait tort aun autre; fays m. Veltaire with his ufval tafe 
and judgment. Our different cadences, our divifions, va- 
riations, repetitions, without which modern mufic cannot 
fubfift, are entirely improper for the expreffion of poetry, 
and were fcarce known to the ancients.’ 

We come now to the poem; from which we. fhall-ex- 


-tra& two of the: odes, fung by the chorus; referring -our 
weaders, as to the hiftorical part, to the work itfelf. 
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abfent, Athelwold. 


HE turtle tells her plaintive tale, 
Sequcfter’d in fome fhadowy vale ; 
The lark in radiant ether floats, 
And {wells his wild extatic notes : 
Mean while on yonder hawthorn {pray 
The linnet wakes her temp’rate lay ; 
She haunts no folitary fhade, | 
| She flutters o’er no fun-fhine mead, 
No love-lorn griefs deprefs her fong, 
No raptures lift it loudly high, 
But foft fhe trills, amid th’ aerial throng, 
Smooth fimple ftrains of fob’reft harmony. 





Sweet bird! like thine our lay fhall flow, 
Nor gaily loud, nor fadly flow; 

For to thy note fedate, and clear, 
Content ftill lends a lift'ning car, 
Reclin’d this moffy band along, 

Oft has fhe heard thy eafy fong : 

Why hears not now? what fairer grove 
From Harewood lures her devious love? 
What fairer-grove than Harewood knows, 





More woodland walks, more fragrant gales, 


More woodbine bowers, inviting foft repofe, 


Perhaps to fome lone cave the rover flies, 

Where lull’d in pious peace the hermit lies. 
For fcorning oft the gorgeous hall, 
Where banners wave with blazon'd gold, 





And with the folemn feer high converfe hold. 


There, goddefs, on the fhaggy mound, 

Where tumbling torrents ranr around, 

Where pendant mountains oer your head 

Stretch their formidable fhade ; 

You liften, while the holy feer 

Slowly chants his vefpers clear ; 

Or of his fparing mefs partake, 

The fav’ry pulfe, the wheaten cake, 

The bev'rage cool of limpid rill. 

Then, rifing light, your hot you blefs, 
And o'er his faintly temples. bland diftil 
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| ODE HU. Addreffed to Content: To amufe the tender 
| Elfrida, while fhe impatiently waits the return of her beloved, 


More ftreams flow-wand’ring thro’ her winding vales. 


There will the meek-ey’d nymph delight to call, 


Seraphic day-dreams of heaven's happinefs. 
Where'er 
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Where’er thou art, enchanting maid, 
Thou foon wilt {mile in Hareavood’s fhade: 
Soon will thy fairy feet be feen, 
Printing this due-impearl‘'d green ; 
Soon fhall we mark thy geltures meek, 
Thy glitt’ring eye, and dimpled cheek, 
What time thou feck’ft, with willing hatte, . 
Thy lov'lieft throne, Elfrida’s breaft. 
There feated on that iv'ry fhrine, 
Where all the loves and graces ly e, 
With them your hands fhall mutual chaplets twine, 
And weave immortal wreaths of peace and joy. 


And, hark, compleating our prophetic ftrain, 
The fleet hoof rattles o’er the flinty plain ; 

Now nearer, and now nearer founds. 

Avaunt! ye vain, delufive, fears. 
Hark ! echo tells thro’ Hareawood” s ampleft bounds, 
That love, content, and Arhe/wold appears. 


ODE IV. On AtHELWOLD’s diftre/s; occafioned by the 
difcovery of the deceit be had practifed upon the king, in 
order to bis gaining the beauteous ELFRIDA. 


AY, will no white-rob’d fon of light, 
Swift- darting from his heavenly tight, i ae 
Here deign to take his hallow’d ae 
Here wave his amber locks, unfold 
His pinions cloth’d with dow ny gold ; 
Here fmiling flretch his tutelary wand ? 


And you, ye hoits of faints, for ye have known 
Each dreary path in life’s perplexing maze, 
Tho’ now ye circle yon eternal throne 
With harpings high of inexpreffive praife. 


Will not your ftrain defcend in radiant ftate, 
To break with mercy’s beam this gath’ring cloud of fate? 


’Tis filence all. ‘No in of light 
Darts {wiftly from his heav’nly height, 
No train of radiant faints defcend. 


‘“* Mortals, in vain ye hope to find, 
** Tf guilt, if fraud has ftain’d your mind, 
‘© Or faint to hear, or angel to defend.” 


So Trutu proclaims.’ I hear the facred found 
Burft from the centre of her burning throne, 

Where ay fhe fits with ftar-wreath’d luftre crown n’d, 

A bright fun clafps her adamantine zone. 








So TruTn proclaims: her awful voice I hear, 
With many a folemn paufe it flowly meets my ear. 





** Attend, ye fons of men ; attend, and fay,” 
Does not enough of my refulgent ray 
Break thro’ the veil of your mortality ! 
Say, does not reafon in this form defcry 
Unnumber’d, namelefs glories, that furpafs 
The angel's floating pomp, the feraph’s glowing grace ? 


Shall then your earth-born daughters vie 
~With me*? . Shall the, whofe brighteit eye 
But emulates the diamond’s blaze ; 
Whofe bofom mocks the fleecy fnow, 
Whofe cheek the rofe’s damafk glow, 
Whofe melting voice the warbling woodlark’s lays : 
Shall fhe be deemed my rival? fhall a form 
Of elemental drofs, of mould’ring clay, 
Vie with thefe charms imperial? The poor worm 
_ Shall prove her conteft vain. Life’s little day 
Shall pafs, and the is gone: while I appear, 
Flufh'’d with the bloom of youth thro’ heav’n’s eternal year, 





Know, mortals, know ; ere firft ye {prung, 
| Ere firft thefe orbs in zther hung, 
I fhone amid the heavenly throng, 


Thefe eyes beheld creation’s day, 
This voice began the choral lay, 
And taught archangels their triumphant fong. 


Pleas’d I furvey’d bright nature’s gradual birth, 
Saw infant-light with kindling luftre fpread, 

Soft vernal fragrance clothe the flow’ring earth, 
And ocean heave on his extended bed ; 


Saw the tall oak afpiring pierce the fky, 
The tawny lion ftalk, the rapid eagle fly, 


Laft, man arofe, erect in youthful grace, 
Heaven's hallowed image ftamp’d upon his face, 
And, as he rofe, the high beheft was given, 
‘* That I alone, of all the hoft of heav’n, 
Should reign protetctrefs of the a legga youth.” 
Thus the Almighty fpake: he ipake, and call’d me Trutu. 


* This ion alludes to Athelwold’s violation of truth, for the fake of 
his Eifride, poftulati ’ | 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. A N addrefs to the Furymen of Landon. By a ci- 


_ tizen. 8vo. 2d. Corbet, 
‘ho’ the price of this traét be fo fmall, the fubje& of it 
is of great importance to the liberties of this nation. Its 
intention is, to explode a doétrine of late induftriouf 
propagated, that a jury are judges of nothing but feé, and 
therefore ought always to return a /pecial verdif?, when 
the faé&t has been proved ; but at the fame time think, that 
it is not fuch’a criminal faé&t as is charged in the indi&- 
ment. To prové that this doétrine, if once eftablifhed, 
would root up that fence which our anceftors have provided 
againft the oppreffion of a malicious or corrupt court of 


jultice, and that it is alfo contrary to the opinion of our 


beft lawyers, the author produces fome large quotations from 
a pamphlet, entitled, Zhe Englifbman’s right. By Sir John 
Hawles, follicitor-general to the late king’ William; and 
concludes with an oblique application of the whole, to the 
profecution of printers, or bookfellers, for libels. 

Il. Low-Life: or, one half of the world knows not how 
the other lives. Being an account of what is tranfa&ted by 
people of almoft all religions, nations, and circumftances, 
in the 24 hours between Saturday night and Monday morne 
ing: In a true defcription of a Sunday, as it is ufually fpent 
within the bills of mortality. 8vo. 1s. Legg 

This article is only calculated for the mob of readers, 
or that clafs who value Ned Ward’s London Spy, beyond all 
the works of Tully, Swift, and Pope. 

Ill. A fupplement to the works of dr. Swift. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
few’d. Cogan. 

This is chiefly a colle&ion of anonymous pieces in verfe 
and profe, which have been publifhed at fevera] times, and 
fome of them generally imputed to dean Swift, tho’ never 
afcertained as fuch. Befides thefe, the dedication and pre- 
faces to Sir William Temple’s memoirs, and a letter to the 
Athenian fociety, ate-here reprinted, frdin copies.that ap- 
peared in the dean’s life-time, with his name. We have 
alfo w fhort-piece, called the biffory of Martin, which the 
editor fays was inferted in the former editions of the Tale 
of a Tub, tho’ omitted in the latter, The reft of the 
profe 
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profe pieces, are moftly politico-controverfial tracts, which 
the editor fuppofes to have been Swift’s. As to the poeti- 
cal articles, moft of them have appeared in the magazines, 
and other collections; and whether they are really the ge- 
nuine works of Swift, or not, we apprehend, is an enqui- 
ry not worth the making: they are defervedly left out of 
- his works; and, in our opinion, he was no friend to the 
dean’s memory, who firft propofed this colle@ion ;» which 
is, moreover, printed in a barbarous manner, and in a vo- 
lume of fo prepofterous a fize, that this fupplement cannot 
be uniformly bound with any edition we have feen of dr. 

Swift’s works: but this circumftance may perhaps be con- 
ftrued, in favour of the editor, as a proof of his compunc- 
tion of confcience, which would not.fuffer him to tempt 
people to difgrace their fets, by the addition of fuch a fup- 

plement, without a proper mark of diftinction. 

IV. Obfervations cn the writers of the prefent age, and 
their manner of treating each other ;. more particularly re- 
Jative to the treatment of lord O—y and the Infpeétor, ina 
pamphet, entitled, Some remarks on the life and writings of 
dr. J— H—. Svo. ts. Sheepey. 

The author of this pamphlet launches out as extrava- 
gantly in priv’e of dr. H—, asthe author of the Remarks 
(fee our laf?) had before done in calumniating and abufing 
that gentleman. All that we can add concerning this per- 
formance, is, briefly, that it is a mere title-page job, af- 
fording nothing anfwerable to the profeffion of its contain- 
ing, obfervations on the writers of the prefent age, and their 
manner of treating each other, 

V. The Importance of drefs; or, female rivalry: being 
a real hiftory, with the proper names of the parties. 8vo. 
6d. Sheepey. 

The fcene of this little hiftory,.is a country town, in 
the fouth of France. The actors in it are alfo of that 
kingdom, and the fubject is a fquabble between two ladies, 
on account of their mutual rivalfhip in drefs.. The ftory is 
a very trivial one; but the author has enlivened and rais’d 
the incidents, by his mock-heroical manner of. relating 
them. 

VI. 4 compleat treatife of mines. Extra&ted from the 
memoirs d’artillerie.. To which is added, by way of in 
troduction, profeflor Bellidor’s diflertation on the force and 
phyfical effects of gun- powder. By Henry Manningham, 
engineer, Handfomely. printed, with .a variety. of copper- 
plates. 6s. in boards. Nour/e, &c. 

VII. The 
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VII. The fair parricide. A tragedy of three acts: 
Founded on a late melancholy event. 8vo. 1s. Waller 

Poor mifs Blandy has here fuffered death a fecond time ; 
but with more cruel circumftances than thofe attending her 
legal execution. In a word, never, fure, was any ftory fo 
tragically mangled, as that of this unhappy lady, unlefs we 
except the unparalell’d Arfinse, mentioned in our laft ; 
a work which our author doubtlefs kept in view, while he 
was writing the fair parricide: and, in truth, the two per- 
formances are fo like each other, that one might reafona- 
bly take them for twins, the joint offspring of the fame pa- 
rent. 

VII. A propofal for the amendment and encouragement of 


fervants. 8vo, 6d. Shuckburgh. 


The author propofes to raife a fund, by fubfcription, 
for beftowing annual rewards on fuch fervants as have lived 
long in a place ; viz. fo much for one year, for two years, 
for three, and fo on. The fubfcribers to be formed into a 
fociety, under proper regulations, which the author has 
fketched out. This fcheme, (which thofe who will give 
themfelves the trouble to confider it at large, will proba- 


-bly not think altogether impracticable), the author imagines, 
‘will be much more likely to conduce to a general reforma- 


tion of our fervants, than any laws that are or may be de- 
vifed for their punifhment, upon mifbehaviour. 

IX. An addrefs to thofe in power ; occafioned by the vio- 
lence to which the marquis de Fratteaux has been a facri- 
fice. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

A rhetorical declamation, intended to animate the go- 
vernment to take fignal vengeance on thofe who were in- 


ftrumental in feizing and conveying the aboye named mar- 


quis out of this kingdom, in which he had taken refuge ; 


butcom’what account, we are not yet certainly inform- 
ed. 


X. A modern differtation ona certain neceflary piece of 
houfhold-furniture. 8vo. 6d. Kent. 

The piece of houfhold-furniture here meant, is the 
chamber-pot ; a fubje&t which a genius like Swift’s would 
have handled in an entertaining manner: but our author 
has only fhewn an affectation of wit, learning, and hu- 
mour, without producing any thing fit to amufe or divert 
a reader of any tolerable tafte. 

XI. The friendly rivals; or, love the beft contriver. 
Acomedy. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Mechell. 
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‘ In the title-page the author informs us, that ‘ this co- 
medy has been offered to the manager of one of the thea- 
tres, and been perufed by feveral of our beft,dramatic cri- 
tics, and but lately returned, with fome few remarks, and 
the following compliment: ‘* Tho’ there are imperfe€tions 
in it, as are in all firft pieces, yet are there great ftrokes 
of the genius of true comedy.” —— Whether this compli- 
ment came from the manager, or from the critics above 
mentioned, does not clearly appear: however, we entirely 
acquiefce in the firft part of it, for the piece {has really 
imperfections enough ; but, as to * great ftrokes of the 

enius of true comedy,’ they are either too great, or too 
Ene for our apprehenfion ; we having read the work thro’ 
without perceiving one of them. In a word, this author 
feems to be as great a genius in comedy, as the author of 
the fair parricide, (fee ART. VII.) is in tragedy, 

XII. An abftrad of mr. Lock’s effay on human under- 
ftanding. 8vo. 1s. Sandby. 

This abftraét is drawn up with a good deal of judg- 
ment, by Sir Tefery Gilbert, late lord chief baron of the 
court of exchequer in /réland, and afterwards of that of 

ngland, It may be of fervice, as a remembrancer, to thofe 
who have read mr. Lock’s effay. - 

. XIIL. A poetical epiftle Sram Ségke/pear in Eljfium, to mr. 
Garrick, at Drury-lane theatre.” 4to, 1s. Newbery. 
_ If this epiftle be genuine, Shake/pear has learnt, fince his 

refidence in the fhades, to write in a manner very different 
from that which has fo juftly made his name immortal’ in 
thefe regions. . : 

_ XIV. A mid-night contemplation in the country. Fol. 6d. 
Owen. | 
_ This fmall piece is written in verfe ; . but the author is 
not a greater poet than Homer, or Milton, or dr. Young. 

XV. Paetical pieces, By feveral hands. Printed by fub- 
{cription, for the editor, ‘7, Stephens. 8vo. 6d, 

As we are informed that the editor of the pieces contain- 
ed in this fmall colleétion is an honeft but unfortunate man, 
(formerly a bookfeller) we hope he will fucceed in this at- 
tempt, to raife a {mall fum towards his fubfiftence. What 
he here offers, in return for the generous or charitable con- 
tributions of his fubfcribers, is far from being the worft 
poetry we have lately been obliged to read. However, we 
are perfuaded that the benevolent readers of thefe poems 
will find lefs pleafure in the perufal of them, than in the 
reRcction, that the trifle expended to purchafe them, was a 
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contribution towards chearing the heart of the unhappy, 
and adminiftring relief to the diftreffed. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


XVI. Remarks or fome conje€tures, relative to an an- 
tient piece of money, endeavouring to prove .it a coin of 
Richard, the firft king of England of that name, &c. By 
George North, A. M. Fellow of the fociety of Antiquaries, 
London, to. 1s. 6d. Sandby. 

In this performance our author confiders every argument 

advanced by mr, Clarke (fee our Review for ‘January laft) 
in fupport of his conjeétures, and brings very ftrong reafons 
to prove that the piece in queftion is not a coin of king 
Richard J, nor a coin from the royal mints in any other 
reign. He fhews, that the fun or ftar, and crefcent, as on 
the piece in queftion, appear only on the firft great feal of 
king Richard 1.—That the form was changed on his latter 
feal, at a time when coinage of money might moft reafona- 
bly be expected :—T hat they appear likewife on ‘the feal 
of Henry III. and, confequently, can have no particular re- 
ference, nor can be appropriated, to Richard J—That all 
our Englifh coins have the head and name of the king on 
them :—That the reproach is groundlefs of bafé money by 
- royal authority :—T hat the manner of the receipt in the 
exchequer was a check on the mints :—That, ad initio, “all 
the mints had .affayers in them:—That fterling was the 
current. money of England before king Richard 1. viz, in 
king Henry [I’s reign :—That, in the indenture of the 28th 
of Faiward I, fterling is called the old fandard:—That the 
weight ef the piece produced is feven grains lefs than the 
weight of our antient pennies, though it is mot blurred nor 
exeded. . | ) 
As to the piece in queftion, mr. North thinks he can af- 
certain what it is to the fatisfaction of the curious: he ap- 
prehends it is no other than one of thofe which were deno- 
minated Peny-yard pence, from their being made or ftamped 
at Peny-yard, a place near Rofs in Herefordfhire. 

Our author has been naturally led to confider the ftandard 
and purity of our antient coins, and the ftate of the mint; 
a fubject, with which he appears to be very well acquainted, 
and on which fuch of our readers as have a mind to per- 
ufe his work, will find feveral things new tothem. To 
his remarks is fubjoined a fhort epiftolary differtation on 
fome fuppofed Saxcn gold coins, read before the /cctely of 


Antiquaries. | Q 
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XVI Some semarks on the letters of the late lord Be- 
ding broke, oni the ftudy and ufe of nftory; fo far as they 
adae to facted hiftory, the genuinenefs of the gofpel, and 
its being ‘a certain rule of faith and practice. 8vo. Od. , 


Cooper. , s 
‘The zeal evhich this author has fhewn for chriftianity is, e 

if we miftake not, his principal merit in this performance. : 
This zeal, however, for chriftianity, has made him fay ’ 

_ fome things-which are not at all confiftent with the {pirit , 
of it. | 


XVIII. An apologetical view of the moral and rel 
fentiments “of the late right honourable lord vifcount Bo- 
lingbroke. “Taken from his letters on the ftudy and ufe of 
-hiftory. Svoi 6d." Noon. > 4 

This fmail piece, is written ina candid and genteel man- 
ner; and is proper for the perufal of:fuch unbelievers in re- 
velation ‘(if fuch there be) as glory chat lord Bolingbroke 
idié¢d: without faith. R 





MEDICAL, | 
XIX. 4 compendium of anatomy. By Laurence Heifter, | 
| M.D. profeflor of -phyfic and furgery in the:univerfity of ; 


Halmpads, and fellow of the royal focieties of London and 
Paris. Tranflated from the laft edition of the original Za- 
tin; greatly augmented and improved by the author: » To ms 
which are added, Notes; by 14. Henault; and the editors Q Hike a" 
Iiuftrated with eight large copper-platés.’ "80; 6s, dung, 
Davis, Whifton; ee. : 

The works of the great Heijfer atte all fo well: know, 
that it would be very: Sonera i in us'to attempt: the cha- 
raéter of any part of:them. (All: we fhail therefore fay of 
this tranflation.of ‘his, treatife of anatomy, is, that it is a 
new.one; and thatit.has the great advantage over the o- 
ther tranilation, publithed fome years.ago, of having ‘the 
‘many improvements which the author made, in the intep- 
mediate time between his feveraheditions, of which ‘it has 
gone thro’ a confiderable number.. 

XX. The fiate.of furgery, but more particularly, the 
ditsdvaneages i its profeflors lie under, confidered. 8vo, 6d. | 
Baldwin. 

The defign of this pamphlet is, to fhew the decay of the i. 
furgeon’s bufinefs, occafioned by the late great increafe of Cn 
the number of hofpitals ; which the author does nat appre- 
hend to be of fuch real public utility, as is generally ima- i 
gined, He thinks that undeferving patients, or thofe who 
are 
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are not ‘the proper objects ‘of fuch charities, are chiefly thofe 
who are relieved by them ;. that fuch relief is a great.en- 
couragement to idle and debauched mechanicks, &c. who, 
otherwife, might be induced to be more induftrious, in or- 
der to lay up fomething towards their fupport, in cafes of 
ficknefs, or accidents : which formerly the common people 
were the more obliged to do, as they had not the expecta- 
tions of bring taken.care of in hofpitals, which thofe of the 
Jower ranks have, ih thefe. public-fpirited times. ——Hence 
the author concludes, that the furgeons are in a fair way of 
being ‘ruined, by having their bufinefs engrofled by the 
hofpitals ; while no adequate advantage will thereby accrue 


‘to.the community in general: but the reader will better 


judge of this matter, from our.author’s arguments at large, 
as he has laid them down in his pamphlet, which, as we 
imagine, merits the attention of the public. 

XXI. An effay on the external ufe of water; Ina Lesser 
to dr. * * * *, “With particular remarks upon the prefent 
method of ufing the mineral waters at Bath in Somer/et- 
frire. By T.Smollet, M.D. 4to. 1s. 6d. Cooper. 

This :tngenious writer bas here thrown together feveral 
conjetures againft the fuppofed virtues of the mineral prin- 
ciples in hot fprings; which, he thinks, have often, ih the 
cure of patients by. bathing, ufurped that praife and repu- 
tation: which was..really:due to the fimple.element.. He 


\prefersopare water, both .for warm and cold: bathing, in 


‘many cafes; tho’ he allows, »that, in vapour-bathing, the 
hot- mineral ‘fprings may be ufed to more advantage than 
fimple.hot water.; ‘In brief, the learned author has given a 
fufficient: proof: of ‘his reading and reflexion on this fubjedt, 
which he has treated-very circumftantially 3, though it ‘does 


not feem the remoteft-defign of his performance, to vindi- 


cate’ mr. Cleland, furgeon at Bath, with refpect to that 
gentleman’s Jate:plan and:.propofals for remedying certain 
confidetable inconveniencies relating to the baths at: that 
place ;' in which defign mr. Cleland having met with great 
and effectual oppofition, much altercation» hath enfued : 


‘a pretty full account of which the reader:will find. in this 
-pamphlet ; in which dr. Smollet hath alfo publifhed mr. Cle- 


land’s plan, accompanied with feveral fevere animadverfions 


“of his own, upon the oppofers of the propofed regulations ; 
‘whom he treats not only as enemies to the real intereft. of 


the citv of Bath, but to the public in general, by their ob- 


ftru&ting an attempt to render the Bath waters more. ex- 


tenfively efficacious, and convenient, than they now are, 
-wider their prefent regulations. 
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